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FICKLE FORTUNE. 
By the Author of “ Maurice Durant,” etc. 


EQ 
CHAPTER LI. 
Oh, what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward side. 
Shakespeare. 

By noon the next day the last equipage containing 
the last batch of distinguished guests had dashed 
down the avenue and away upon the road to London. 

All is straugely quiet and still, with somewhat 
of the appearance of a theatre a quarter of an hour 
after the performance, for as the lord and master of 
the new Hall is expected to follow his guests before 
sunset the troop of servants are already heard at 
work covering the satin furniture of the bedrooms 
and closing shutters and jalousies. 

Up in his own room sits Captain Dartmouth, lean- 
ing back in his easy-chair, buried in a fit of reverie 
aud meditation, his dark cunning eyes fixed with a 
stern, absorbed gaze upon the Turkish carpet. He 
is going over again in his mind the scene of last 
night ; he is recalling every word of the strange 
story, every look and gesture of the beautiful woman 
who told it. 

“By Heaven!” he muses, biting at the long ends 
of his dark, carefully trained moustache, and cover- 
ing his eyes with his long white sinewy hand. “I 
can scarcely persuade myself that I have not been 
dreaming! Oh, no, no, it’s all truth ; Luville could 
not tell an untruth, Strange that I still love 
her! I, Reginald Dartmouth, still love the woman 
who owns to a birth of shame and an early life of 
vagabondage ! Nay, more, I have consented—pledged 
myself to assist her in avenging the ruin of a frail 
sister, pledged myself to trace her betrayer through 
the labyrinth of years, and win Lucille’s hand by suc- 
cess. Phew! how chance winds blow one’s straws 
round, Who could have foreseen allthis? NotI, nor 
that old white-haired idiot, her uncle. Now Lunder- 
stand why he shrank from the possibility of Lucille’s 
marriage. He—proud, blue-blooded aristocrat—did 
not fancy the secret of his nicce’s antecedents should 
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transpire to so humble an individual as Capt. Dart- 
mouth. Ah! ah! I have you either way, mon cher 
count, either way, and may evil seize me if I do not 
pluck your feathers. And now to what do we drift ? 
There seems some chance of these plotting idiots 
being successful. Their men—procured by my 
money—are before Rome. If they take it the Vitza- 
rellis are in power, and I, married to the daughter 
of their house, must creep in at theircoat-tails. Ah, 
so far the game looks well. But if they lose! well, 
I must hedge—I must hedge. If they lose there 
will be time for me to turr the tables and play 
them into the hands of the other side. Hah! hah!” 
and he laugbed quietly, while his eyes glistened 
pitilessly as the base resolve stood out from his 
teaming brain. “Lucille mine, and Rome won, I rise 
beyond my most sanguine expectations. Rome lost 
Lucille will still be mine and I can make good the 
loans that old weasel has bled me of by selling the 
plotting gang to the justice they so well merit!” 

Then as a tap sounded at the door he smoothed 
the deep lines from his forehead, and in his old lan- 
guid voice said: 

“Oome in.” 

The door opened and the secretary entered. 

A letter was in his hand, he had come to ask a 
question relative to the answer. 

His master took it carelessly and explained, then 
said : 

“ You have been to London ?”’ 

The secretary inclined his head, it was characteris- 
tic of him that he never spoke even in monosyllables 
unless compelled. 

“What progress did you make with your in- 
quiries ?” 

“None,” said the secretary, without raising his 
spectacles from the letter in his hand. ‘“ The path is 
difficult, the road to it even is lost.” 

“You have learnt nothing?” asked the captain, 
fixing his penetrating eyes upon the youth’s face, 

** As yet nothing,”’ was the reply, 

“Good,” said his master, with a look of relief. 
‘During your absence I have discovered enough of 














the matter to make farther inquiries unnecessary. 
You will lay down the task.” 

“ Certainly.” 

**T go up to town in two hours from this, you will 
remain to see that the place is placed in order—the 
strong rooms closed, and that sort of thing, and 
follow me to-morrow.” 

“Very good, sir,” was the hasty reply. 
you any other commands?” 

‘“*No—stay. What brought you on the terrace so 
late last night ?” 

“T had arrived from town too late to admit of my 
entrance by the hall without awakening the porter, 
and was making my way by the shrubbery to my 
room.” 

“ Ah,” said the captain, “Did you recognize the 
lady with whom I was talking ?” 

“Your face and hers were in shadow,” replied 
John Stanfield, with impassive respect. 

The captain, accepting the answer as a negative to 
his question, nodded curtly a dismissal, and the 
secretary noiselessly withdrew. 

On his way he met the serpent-like valet, Vignes, 
who had been summoned to prepare for his master’a 
immediate departure. 

Two hours later with a flourish of whips and a 
thundering of hoofs the lord and master of Dale was 
being borne from his palace in tho country to his 
other palace in town, and the new Hall seemed still 
and deserted indeed, for the crowd of servants had 
gone up before or with him, and only the house- 
keeper and John Stanfield the secretary remained, 

No sooner had the dust raised by the departing 
equipage dispersed than the quiet figure of the latter 
watching from the window suddenly underwent a 
transformation, 

As if freed from a spell it lost its bent and weird 
look and with a cry of relief threw up its arms to- 
wards heaven, straightened its back and removing 
the dark spectacles that hid the beautiful eyes ex- 
claimed, in a voice strangely different from the 
husky one that had spoken a few hours before: 

“ And now until to-morrow I am free, free to dig 
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deeper into this mystery, free to search farther and 
work harder for you, dear, dear Laury. Oh, I think 
I should go mad, nay I am sare I should, beneath all 
this load of mystification and crime if it were not 
that I know it all tends to wrong him-him who 
risked his life twice, nay thrice, for me and taught 
me to love. Oh, Hugh! Oh, Laury! how I long to see 
you. I know—my heart tells me—you are not dead, 
my heart tells me that I shall see you once more, 
Can I hope, dare I pray that when I do I may meet 
you and lay at your dear feet tlie inheritance this 
villain has robbed you of? ‘There, there let me be 
quiet John Stanfield again if I am guing to lose my 
presence of mind in this way. Let me think what 
he would do if placed in my position, Good, brave, 
wise Laury would work, act, not sit down and give 
way like this, Now for another look at the picture. 
I may find something up there, perhaps, that may 
help me. Who knows? At least it will give me 
courage and comfort to gaze upon the semblance even 
of his sweet face.” 

So saying the secretary replaced the spectacles, 
and resuming the old attitude of careworn and ab- 
atracted taciturnity traversed the corridors and made 
his way to the old, neglected rooms above. 

The dust had gathered again upon the places from 
which he had unconsciously removed it during the 
night he had made the discovery of the picture, and 
he noticed this with a feeling of relief, for the old, 
deserted room seemed sacred to him, judging by the 
way in which he paused at every turn and tenderly 
touched the articles within it—and the portrait of 
Hugh Darrell more sacred still, for after gazing at it 
with eyes unimpeded by spectacles but dim with fast- 
running tears the youth leaped upon the chair that 
stood beneath it, and, with alow cry of passionate 
love, pressed his full, lips against the cold, lifeless 
ones on the canvas. 

From this attitade he was suddenly startled by the 
sound of voices that seemed to proceed from beneath 
the window. 

Jumping noiselessly from the chair, the youth stole 
to the casement and cautiously looked down. But 
the old masonry projecting over the lower windows 
prevented him from seeing anything immediately 
below him, and after waiting until the voices had 
spoken again he left the room, and running lightly 
down the silent and deserted stains made his way 
round to the back and concealing himself behind the 
laurels peered out, 

Scarcely had he done so than two figures—one of 
a woman and the other of a man—made their way 
cautiously to within a half-dozen yards of the spot 
where he lay hidden, and the lady, who was dressed 
in black, said, tremulously, pointing to a clump of 
trees and shrubs: 

“That is the spot. Look carefully and you will 
see even from here traces of the old masonry.” 

The gentleman followed the direction of her 
finger with his eyes, and then turned and looked to- 
wards the terrace, 

The unseen watcher almost uttered:a ery of asto- 
nishment as the lady turned and disclosed her features. 

Rebecca Goodman and Sir Charles Anderson ! 

The one at feud with Reginald Dartmouth, and the 
least; likely person in the world to be within the 
boundary of his estate, the other his close friend, 
who was supposed by all to be at that moment on the 
road to London! 

What was the meaning of it? 

Hist! they were speaking again, 

“Did you say he came from the terrace: here and 
walked towards the old well 2” 

** Yes, I can swear it.” 

“ And that you saw a folded paper within the bosom 
of his coat? And——what was that? Something 
moved amongst those shrubberies !”’ 

“Let us go—I would not have come if you had 
not so persuaded me, Oome, Charlie, you see the 
spot. For Heaven’s sake do not let us be seen here,” 

Yielding to her entreaties, Sir Charles, who seemed 
fascinated by the spot and looked bewildered’ and 
troubled beyond description, took her hand upon his 
arm and both walked away. 

But they had been seen and heard likewise, for al- 
most before they were out of sight the slim figure 
pushed aside the laurels and, looking afterthem with 
pale, startled face, murmured; 

“So there are others on the trail!” 


CHAPTER LIL 
Her valiant courage and undaunted spirit 
More than in woman commonly is seen, 
Shakespeare, 
“Dere Sir,—Accordin to youre instruckshuns 
which ware to the effectts that I was to communicate 
with you if so bea certain party came to hand, I 
loose no time in so doing. And beg to say that if you 
will come down to where I ad the oner of seein you 
you will hear some nuse,—With best respecks, 
* Yours, “ Joun Tovey,” 





“TI rite this-bedos Joe is bisey.”” 

This humorous epistle was directed to “ Mr. John 
Standfield, Esq., Post Office, Duke Streat, Hide 
Park,” and had been lying there for two days when 
Captain Dartmouth’s quie$ secretary called-for it. 

He did not open it in the little shop, but waited a 
few minutes to buy a quire of note paper—an un- 
necessary purchase considering that there were reams 
of it lying in;his room~and to: exchange a remark 
anent the weather with the shopkeeper. Neither did 
he open it directly he regained the street, but with 
his lips tightly shut and his spectacles very much 
over his eyes he hurried along to the park and with- 
drawing a little from the stream of people pouring 
down the path to a clump of trees stopped aud held 
the letter before him and paused as if to regain 
breath, The hand with which he held it trembled 
like the leaves above his head, and as he tore open 
the envelope the blood deserted his face and left it 
waxen white. 

But it rushed back in a crimson torrent as he de- 
ciphered the painful scrawl and by the time he had 
reached the signature he felt faint enough to lean 
against the friendly tree. 

Seeing this evident case of intoxication, one of our 
guardians of the people, who was leaning against the 
rails eating nuts and trying to look as if he were not, 
swallowed a kernel, settled his neck in his stock 
with a look of determination and marched towards 
him. 

But before he could knock him down or take him 
in charge—for your policeman’s brain allows of only 
two courses—John Stanfield had hired a hackney 
cab and, giving the driver an address to which to 
drive, sank back in the cushions and hid his face in 
his hands. 

Time flew as usual but the horse did not, and the 
period seemed painfully, unbearably long that elapsed 
between the gates of Hyde Park and the huge walls 
of the docks. 

But at last the jolting vehicle pulled up with a 
rattle and a wheeze, and the youth, thrusting a 
guinea into the hands of the for once satisfied Jehn, 
hurried through the little wicket and there stopped. 

Now he was near the “ nuse ” a fearful tremor had 
assailed his heart aud he almost longed in those mo- 
ments of suspense to be miles away, 

While he was waiting, regaining calm and courage, 
the bent form of the old man Tovey came out of the 
box, and with many touchings of the hat drew him 
aside, 

** Here you are, sir, then at last. It be three days 
since I sent the letter and I was afeared it ’ad gone 
wrong.” 

The secretary was disinclined or nnable to speak ; 
he held out the letter with a nod, however, and the 
old man went on: 

“We've kept a pretty sharp’ look out, young sir, 
both of us,Joe aud me. There ain't.a: wessel we 
haven’t overhauled, and—dear ma, sir,,you're lookin 
very faint; come along into the cottage—a drop.o’ 
water——” 

‘Go on,” breathed the young gentleman, fainily: 
“Tell me—here—we will go on in.a mement—bell 
me, please, quick !” 

‘* Well,” responded. theold ‘man;.rather bewildered 
by these signs of emotion and thrown off the rails. 
“ Well, I thinks as we! have. got hin+leastways— 
but, sir, you'd better come.in, I think.’’ 

“Go on! go on!”: breathed the other, clutching 
his arm‘and pressing his other hand:ito his breast, 
which, as the old man could see,. rose and’ fell 
rapidly. 

“If he’s the gentleman you wants, sir—he’s as 
like as two peas to your description on ’im—I’m 
afeared he’s in a bad way——” 

‘Not dead!” almost shricked ithe secvetary, grasp- 
ing his arm until he winced. “ Not dead!—don't tell 
me you have been breaking that to me—not dead— 
anything, ill, crippled—ay, even dying, but'not dead 
—oh, Heaven, not dead!” 

“ No, no, no! he ain’t dead,” replied the old man, 
anxious to dispel the fearful agony plainly demon- 
strated by the white, strained face. ‘He ain’t dead, 
but he’s in a bad state, a very bad state, and it ‘ain’t 
no use concealin’ of it as I knows on,” 

The young gentleman gave a sigh of relief,:and 
then—oh, wonderful human nature! — dropped on'a 
bale and burst into a torrent of tears, 

“Oh, I say, you know, sir; for Heaven’s' sake 
don’t you go to take on like that,” remonstrated the 
old man, plaintively, and looking round with a look 
that was comical in its utter helplessness. “If 'da 
known he’d been so cut up I’dia left the job to 
Wily,” he added, inaudibly scratching: bis: head and 
staring forlornly at-the bent,/sob-shaken fignre. 

Presently, as. suddenly as it had commenced; the 


storm of tears ceasad, andthe secretary,as if ashamed |, 


of himself, rose to-/his feet: rather sharply:and brush- 
ing the tears away said, very quietly : 
“Tm very sorry, don’t you mind, please; you see 





I haven’t sean my+my brother for some years, and 
it’s rather bad’ news. There, I’m all right. Now, go 
on, please, do go on, tell me all—all, please, every- 
thing!” 

Rather hesitatingly, for Mr. Tovey was terribly 
afraid of another outburst.on the part: of the. listener 
and rather distrusted this unnatural calm, proceeded : 

“Joe found him aboard the ‘ Sclavonia ’—rum 
name, ain’t it, sir? She canie from the Oape—least- 
ways what remained of her, for she’d run through 
two storms, lost two masts, and been driving out 0” 
her course for two weeks. I never see a vessel so 
knocked about, nor such a done-up crew. You see 
they’d run short of provisions, water and all, and 
some of ’em was nigh starving. They was more 
like skeletons nor human beings, all skin and bone, 
specially the women. For there was women, you see, 
that was the worst of it, for some of the men, four o’ 
‘em, I think, was a-goin’ on half rations for the sake 
of the women—half rations when a ration was about 
two biscuits a day! Your gentleman was one o’ 
them good-hearted ones. And o’ course he suffered 
considerable. In fact, to tell you the truth, if he 
hadn’t a been the fine-made gentleman he is he a 
been off the ship’s sides long and long ago. They 
tells me he was a brick, a perfect brick—a-goin’ 
about the ship encouraging of the men and a cheer- 
ing up the women like a hero. There was a mutiny— 
leastways there would a been, for some of the men 
got at the sperits, but your gentleman stood beside 
the officers and acted so brave like that the poor 
chaps was cowed and give in, But, there, you're a 
cryin’ again, sir!” 

“No, no, I’m not,” murmured the secretary, lifting 
up his face, down which the tears, as if to belie his 
— thick and fast. “Goon, please, oh, go 
on!’ 

“Well, of course, the papers got hold of this, and 
there was a regular outcry for the man who 'ad be- 
haved so noble like, but fortunate for Joe and me— 
twenty pound ’s a lot o’ money, sir, to the like of us— 
your brother was took very bad when the vessel came 
in—he’d bore up as long as there was any occasion, 
just up to the last minute, you see—and in the confu- 
sion Wily and me smuggled him into the cottage and 
got him into bed. He never asked no questions as to 
who we were nor where we was takin’ of him, he 
seemed regular tired out, you know, but just said, 
‘Are all the women saved ?? and when we said ‘ Yes, 
and all the men too,’ dropped over aud fainted away.” 

“Oh, my noble heart, my noble heart!” murmured 
the secretary. 

“What did you say, sir? Beg pardon, thought 
you spoke. Well, there came a rare host of people— 
regular swells and nobs some of’em, inquiring for the 
hero of the ‘ Sclavonia,’ and I was asked all manner 
o’ questions. But I said I kuew nothing about it—it 
was no business of mine, and Joe he caps it by 
swearin’ as be see im go dut of thie gates about half 
an hour after the ship was in, and so we managed 
to put em‘off the’scent. And-to make a long story 
short, sir, there he.is a-lying in the cottage at this 
moment—leastways if one of the newspaper chaps 
hasn’t stole him away.” 

The. secretary dried his tears and replaced his 
spectacles. But his hands-~nay,.bhis) whole: lithe, 
gracefal body trembled still, aud ne waited a moment 
quistly and silently. 

‘Then with aw inclination of the head he'said, in-o 
low vaice : 

“You have done more than'L even daredijhope. } 
promised you twenty pounds) but [ will give you 
fifty. Please don't speak-——I[—+I—will you goon first 
and see whether hewis there all safe,iagd: come back 
and tell me? You wou’t beilong, please ?’” be added, 
imploringly. 

“Not @ minute,” responded the-old ' man, with 
alacrity, and he started off towards the cottage mut- 
tering: “ Fifty pounds! fi-f-ty poumls! my eye!” 

The secretary stood iu: the shadow ef the little 
box waiting with hands-before; his faee. 

Presently the old-man came Ddael¢ breathlessly. 

“ He’s there—all safe—and asleep, sir.” 

“ Asleep, thank Heaven,” mermared tlie seeretare 
then with a sudden wistful-eagerness, added: “‘] & 
you think. I could could see ‘lin: without walking 
him?” 

“Yes, in course you could,”’ rapliad the old man. 
“@ome:aloag, sir. I can understand how’glsd 
yowaré to get him back—suoh a fine, brave-hearted 
gentleman!” 

— reached the cottage and went straight up- 
stairs. 

“ Joe is aboard one of the vessels, won't’ be: home 
till dinuor time. He'll-be véry gratefal, sir, very grate- 
fal,” whispered the old nian, fervently, stopping be- 
fore the closed déor 
| “Tsithis the-rvom ?” ‘asked! the: secretary, more 
| with his eyes thanchis lips. 

The old man nodded, opened the door and stood 
outside, 
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The youth passed in and closed the door behind 
i : 


bim. 

It was a small room, but clean and comfortably 
furnished. 

At the farther end was the bed and stretched on ft 
lay the tall figure of a man, his face, thin but tanned 
by the sun, lying on his arm, thin but sinowy and 
tanned too, . 

The bedclothes were pushed away from his breast 
and left it exposed, showing two scars from old 
sword-cuts, 

The whole form was stretched in an attitude of 
majestic, graceful rest, the pose of the arms, tle play 
of the grave, handsome face all spoke physical ex- 
haustion. 

All this the quiet secretary took in with the first 
devouring look, then with a smothered cry upon his 
lips he sprang noiselessly forward and dropped like a 
wounded bird at the side of the bed, his faco—bereft 
of spectacles now—lying within an. inch of the 
sleeping man’s, his, heaving bosom actually touching 
the scarred breast, his breath mingling with the 
slecper’s, and his eyes drinking in—oh,. how 
thirstily !—every inch of the noble, peaceful face. 

Ah, surely those who sing of life as a voidful, 
joyless thing have never felt love, have never sipped 
the nectar of such a moment as this! 


CHAPTER LIItL 
This is a difficult matter 
Requiring brains and much courage: 

WueEw the secretary descended to the little sitting- 
room he’ was received by the neat old lady with 
many profound courtesies and requested by her to take 
a seat for a few minutes until the good man came 


in, 

The youth declined the chair, however, and stood 
by the window watching the forests of masts'to all 
appearance, in reality looking far, far beyond them, 
going over with a full heart the scenes of some past 
time. 

Presently Mr Tovey came in, accompanied by his 
“pardner” Joe. 

Their visitor's liberality had evidently been com- 
municated to him, for he was literally overwhelmed 
with gratitude and awe, and stood turning his shiny 
cap about, unable to speak. 

The secretary seemed quite calm now, with a 
bright flush upon his face that would have made 
it really handsome if it had not:been for the red‘hair 
aud blue spectacles. 

“ Gvod-morning,” he said. 
ceeded in finding you.” 

“ Yes, sir, 1 was aboard aship. Pm very glad, 
sir, to think as it’s all right—I can see it is by your 
face, beggin’ your pardon for saying so. How did 
you find him, sir?” he asked, anxiously, for he was 
beginning to comprehend how valuable an acquisi- 
tion the lodger was. 

“ Asleep, aud I-have left him so,’ replied the secre- 
tary. 

Then before they could speak he went on, standing 
by the table, and taking a pocket book from the 
pocket of his loose coat : 

“T am very much obliged to you for your exer- 
tions. Iam more glad than you can think to see my 
—brother again.” 

“Just so, sir, naturally,” 

“And I can understand how much trouble you 
must have had to keep him here.” 

“Well, it have been rather a difficult job‘to: keep 
it all snug,” confessed Mr. Joe: 

“T’m sure it must have been,” said the secretary, 
promptly, “‘therefore I will not deley in banding 
you the reward which I promised your friend. There 
it is, 

And as-he spoke he took some bani notes from his 
book and laid them on the table. 

“ You must share them betweer you fairly. It: is 
a large sum,” he continued, as he'saw the men’s eyes 
glisten and their faces flush, “but I told you I am 
very glad to see-my brother, and indeed I have still 
something farther to ask of yoe——” 

“Anything we can do——” they broke in, in 
eager chorus, 

“I want you,” said the seeretary, “to keep my 
secret, and his, a little longer, and, still more;‘E want 
you to keep my brother himself within this house, or 
at least within your'sight, Can you do that?” he 
asked, quietly, but with half-concealed anxiety, 

The men looked: from one to another. 

“How long, sir?” asked practical Joe: 

The secretary thought for a moment. 

“ Three weeks,” he replied. 

“It's a long time, sir, I’m ready and. anxious 
enough to do anything you require, but you see, sir, 
I don’t exactly know how it’s to be. done, When he 
gets well and strong enough to get up I’m thinking 
it ud be a’most impossible to keep him.” 

The secretary thought a moment profoundly. 

‘Has he any money?” he asked, with a slight flush 


“Mr. Tovey has suc- 


| enough. 


“ What ‘he had’s' here, sir; in this queer-looking 


sort of purse,” said Joe. 

And he took from:the table drawer a small’ pouch 
made of leopard’ skin and sewn with dried grass, 

Phesecretary took it, and flashed a bright crimson 
for one instant only. ; 

“ There are but a few shillings here,” he said. 

“Then there’s:his pay. No, though, I was for- 
getting. He worked his passage home, Well, that’s 
all he’s got there, sir—leastways that I know of.” 

“T think I see a way tokeep tiim with you,” mused 
the young gentleman, “ First, have youa good doc- 
tor? 


“Phe best as can be had at this end of the town,” 
replied Mr. Tovey. “We seut for him d’reckly Joe 
brought the gentleman home, You said as-‘we was 

‘to spare no expense.” 

“Quite right,” replied the secretary, eagerly. 
“Spare none still. Tell me what the doctor says,” 

“Phat he’s very weak, and reg'lar knocked up with 
the short rations, but that he’s got a splendid consti- 
tution—splendid was the word, sir—and that, if care’s 
taken, he will pull through. These were the very 
words, sir, for I took notice of them, gat ’em off by 
heart, thinking you'd like to know exactly. He said, 
too, that he’d never seen so fine a built: young chap, 
and that—beggin’ your parden, sir—-he looked a per- 
fect gentleman too.” 

The youth turned his’ head away. 

“You will take eare of him, will you not?’ he 
asked, eagerly. “I—I willnot be ungrateful. Ob! 
pray take care of him!” 

**He shall be as much took ‘care of as if he’d been 
a king,” replied Mr. Tovey, enthusiastieall y, 

“Thank you—thank you!” breathed the young 
gentleman. “ And how long-did the doctor think it 
would be before he: was able to get up?” 

* A week, he said, if it all weut'on right.’ 

“ A week—I must have three weeks,’ marmured 
the secretary, poptiering, ‘“ When he recovers ‘suffi- 
ciently he will most likely, nay, he will be certain to 


; ask you how he came here, aud why- you kept him.” 


Just so,” responded Joe, shaking his- head with a 
troubled look. ‘ That’s only natural.” 

“ Tell him,” went on the youth, as if he had sud- 
denly found his way out of the difficulty, “tell him 


' that you saw him on board the ship, knew that a crowd 


of people wanted to bother him, and make a fuss-about 
him, and that you tookhim off quietly. That he fell 
ill-as soon ashe arrived here, aud had beew ill ever 
since. You must not breathe a syllable concerning 
me or thisvisit. IZf he ask whether any inquiries 
have been made. tell him there has been some, such 
as you have told me about, but do not, oh, be: careful 
that you do not let him know that youever saw mo! 
I know his character well enough to be certain that 
he will want to leave here diveotly he is strong 
Bat you must notlet him. If you want.an 
excuse tell him that you-have been to a very great 


| expense, and that you-had looked forward to his re- 


paying you by helping you-herein the.docks. Tell 
him that,” added the youth, with a look of ineffable 
pride, “and he: would rather die than leave you uatil 
he had worked off the sum you named.” 

‘Lhe two.men’s faces cleared. 

‘* Of course, sir, of course,” they assented, joyfully. 
‘‘Oapital, the very thing! It's all right, sir; you've 
no cause to.beanxious. I'll keepmyeye.upon -him,”’ 
said Joe. 

Thesecretary inclined his-head, 

* Do this for me,-and I will.notleave you ynse- 
warded.” 

“ §'pose he should write,” hazarded: Mr. .Tovey. 

“Then,” said the secretary, with heightened 
colour, “ the letters must be sent to the address I gave 
you, notwithstanding any other direetion they may 
have.” 

Joe nodded. 

“see, sir, we'll manage it,” 

The young gentleman rose, 

*T don’t think of anything else,” he said. “I will 
call at several places on my way and order grapes:and 
such things to be sent in every morning. You will 
give the doctor his full fee, two: guineasat each visit, 
and tell him to spare moattention nor effort. I—I 
would stay and nurse him. myself,” headded, looking 
towards the old.lady, who was.preparing a-basin. of 
broth with a wistful envy, “ but I fear that he would 
recognize.me, aud that would be fatal.” 

Then he.walked to the-door, wished them ‘good- 
morning,” and stepped out, 

But after a moment he came back and caught the 
old woman’s hand, saying, while the tears that he 
had so bravely kept back streamed down his face:: 

“ Oh, take care of him! take care.of him.” 

“Twill, Heaven bless you, sir!” replied the old 
lady, fervently. “I'll mind him as ifhe was my own 
son. ” 


She eame-tothe door as she said it, then, on the 
threshold, looking back at the men tosee if they were 





out of hearing, whispered: 


“ Your name’s John, sir, ain’t it 2” 

The youth nodded. 

“ Ah, then, it ain’t youthe gentleman calls for in his 
sleep.” 

“ What— what name does he speak?” asked the 
youth, turning his face away. 

“ Well, it’s aqueer, new-fangled sort of name, sir, 
‘Cecil.’ Al’, if he ‘said that name once while he 
was so bad he said it a hundred times!” 

The youth turned, and with a half-smothered ery 
caught her in his arms and kissed her, then, asif half 
ashamed or half‘frightened, ran hurriedly away, 

Leaving the docks, Captain Dartmouth’s seoretary 
|walked up the main ‘street, eagerly searching for a 
| newspaper shop, 

He found one ‘at ‘last; and, entering, purchased a 
paper containing the account of the ship “Scla- 
vonia,” 

Possessed of this he hailed a passing cab, en- 
tered it, and, nestling ap to one of the corners, read 
eagerly, and with mingled smiles and tears, the story 
of Laurence Harman’s hervism. 

When he had finished it; that-isto say, readit over 
and over again, until he nearly knew it by heart, he 
|sat with the paper on his knees, his-hauds before liis 
eyes, not indulging ic dreams of love, or asleep, but 
ithinking, and thinking Hard. 

There was much todo in a short time, there was 
a great fight to be fought out, and the quiet secretary 
was marshalling his: forees without one momeuts 
doubting, without a hair’s breadth of shrinking from 
the conflict, 

From tlis reverie he opened his eyes and glancing 
at the paper on his knees was suddenly arrested by 
an advertisement therein. 

It ran thus: 

“Tf this should meet the eye of H. D. he ie 
earnestly entreated to return to D., where he will find 
changes that call for his presence. 

“ Any person or-persous: knowing anything of the 
present or late whereabouts of H. D., who left the 
village of D in the year 18—, will do him an inesti- 
mable service by communicating with R, G., care of 
O. A.,'27, Whitebrace Street.” 

John Stanfield read this over thrice, carefully, then 
pulled the string that communicated with the coach- 
man, 

** Drive me to 27, Whitebrace Street,” he said, and 
the vehicle was hurried thitherwards. 

Some brains are gifted with a peculiar knack of 
solviug a problem: or arriving at a couclusion at a 
glance. 

Johu Stanfield’s were such. 

No sooner had he read the advertisement than he 
had decided upon a course of actiou in respect to it. 

On the way to Whitebrace Street he had taken this 
new feature into the complex case aud put it in its 
proper’ place, 

“This is Whitebrace Street, sir.” 

“Very well,” said the secretary, “drive to that 
shop opposite.” 

Here he alighted and, entering, purchased half a 
dozen pocket handkerchiefs, and asked if he might 


‘take a seat; he was waiting for a friend, he’said, and 


receiving permission sat down near the counter in 
such a position that’ he could see No. 27, apposite. 

“Very warm, sir,” remarked the shopkeeper. 

“Very,” said the secretary, pleasantly. ‘“ Not 
much air in this street.” 

“The houses are so tall’ you see, sir.’’ 

“ Just so, old houses too, some of them. That’s an 
oldhouse opposite. Now who lives there. Lawyers 
and such folk, I suppose. ” 

“ Yes, sir, lawyers’ chambers over there. 
Bardell & Perkins, eminent solicitors.” 

“Oh, plenty of fasttionable people stop opposite, [ 
suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, certainly. Messrs. Bardell & Per- 
kins are. very eminent solicitors—have most of the 
aristocracy for clients. Now the Duchess of Arley- 
ford, Sir John Roche, Sir Charles Anderson——” 

“Ah,” said the customer, with a yawn, “I'm 
afraid my friend won’t keep his appointment. If a 
gentleman inquire will you tell him I have started 
some moments? Thank you. Good-morniug.” 

And the secretary rose. 

“By the way I think [ should like to write him 
a note. Oan I write it here?” 

“ Certainly, si®” said the shopman, placing an ink- 
stand and’ pen before his affable customer. 

The secretary, taking one of his recently purchased 
sheets of paper, wrote in a crabbed feigned hand 
very unlike his usnat neat one : 

“A well-wisher would earnestly advise R. G. to 
desist from advertizing for H.D. By persisting it 
will awaken suspicions. R. G. should follow up the 
track through the well and leave the rest in the un- 
seen hands that are even now helping in the same 
cause.” 

This he put in an envelope, addressed it as the ad- 


Messrs. 





vertisqment directed and in a few minutes paid a boy 
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a ponny for dropping it into the letter-box of No. 
27. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

Some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, 

Millions of wischiefs, Shakespeare. 
“Count, you do not congratulate me!” 

The speaker was Reginald Dartmouth, the ad- 
dressed Count Vitzarelli. 

The two geutlemen were seated in the smoking- 
room of Captain Dartmouth’s town house, the cap- 
tain smokiug a strong Bengal cheroot, the Italian 
twisting up acigarette with thin, nervous fingers, 
and avoiding the dark eyes of his companion, 

He had just been announced, and Captain Dart- 
mouth after the usual greeting bad put the remon- 
Strance, 

“You do not congratulate me, my dear couut. 
Possibly the countess has left the delightful task of 
communicating my unspeakable happiness to me?” 

He spoke with that soft, subtle, half-sarcastic tone 
tlat always irritated the Italian, and kept his eyes 
siill fixed upon his face as if enjoying his embarrass- 
meut, 

“I—Lucille has spoken to moe, but a few words 
ouly c 

* Enough to convince you that my confidence was 
nota vaiu one,” put in the captain, silkily. “ Yes, 
count, 1 am indeed a happy man! Fortune has 
conferred on me her best aud most glorious favour, 
I am, I may say, comfortably wealthy aud I have 
won the most beautiful woman in the world !” 

** You have obtained her consent?’ said the count, 
half interrogatively. 

“That is so,” replied Reginald Dartmouth, with a 
smile. ‘ Your niece, my dear count, has consented 
to be my wife.” 

* Unreservedly ?” asked the count, with a slight 
flush. 

“ What condition should the countess make ?” re- 
torted the captain, “save the acquiescence of her 
guardian, and I have that, as you will no doubt re- 
member, my dear count,” and he nodded towards the 
bureau in which was locked the document the count 
had signed. 

“Yes, you have,” said the count, throwing off his 
gloom as if with an effort. ‘* And I congratulate you, 
my dear Dartmouth. It would ill befit me to speak in 

raise of Lucille, but all that so near and dear a re- 
ation could say in her favour I would say. It is 
sudden—very sudden. I—I did not think you would 
gain her heart so quickly ——” 

* Love at first sight,” murmured the captain, with 
still latent sarcasm. “ Ah, my dear count, such pas- 
sion as mine could not but awaken its like! But, as 
I see you did not come to congratulate me, let me 
hear the why and wherefore of your visit. Was it 
to smoke a cigarette with a little gossip, or have you 
any news ?” 

He spoke lightly, enjoying the troubled look upon 
the Italian’s face. 

He knew all the news the count came to tell, and 
took a savage pleasure in assuming an easy, con- 
fident air, and thereby making the communication 
wore difficult and unpleasant. 

“ News, ay, ill news,” said the count, 

“Not bad news! Oh, count, count, I begin to des- 
pair of our cause !” said Reginald Dartmouth, with an 
assumption of despondency. 

“ Despair! who talks of despair?” said the count, 
with a ghastly swile. “No, no; do not speak the 
word. We must win! We have right ou our side,” 
Le added, frenziedly rising and pacing the room, 

“But not the might it would seem, and that’s the 
Winning quality, my dear count,” retorted the other, 
with an undisguised sueer, “ Right goes for little 
in these times, or in any other, Might is the thing, 
aud I had hoped that by this time you had got it—if 
not my poor money has been thrown on very barren 
waters.” 

* Don’t speak of money!’’ exclaimed the count, 
passionately, “Itis tie want of money that has 
crippled us. Dartmouth, I must have some more, I 
came to-night for some. I must have it!” 

Reginald Dartmouth's cunuing eyes hid themselves 
behind their droopivg lids and he remained silent, 
slowly shaking his head. 

* What do you mean?” asked the count, ex- 
citedly, “ You canuot refuse! ¢ Remember our 
boud!” and he bit his cigarette in his intense ex- 
cltement, 

“Softly, my dear count,” remonstrated Reginald 
Dartmouth. “You are jumping to conclusions. I 
have not yet refused.” 

“ You have not yet consented !” retorted the count, 
fiercely. “ Why do you remain silent ? Why do you 
shake your head? I say I waat the money you have 
agreed to give me for—for——” 

“For your cousent to your nivce’s marriage, eb, 
wy dear count ?” 

The Ttalian flushed, 





“Put it how you like,” he said. “I only ask 
my bond.” 

“ And you shall have it, never fear. We English- 
men are shopkeepers, you know. We don’t break 
our words, least of all our written engagements. But 
you must tell me how much you want, my dear 
count,” 

“ Twenty thousand pounds,” replied the Italian 
conspirator, promptly. 

‘* That is beyond the sum agreed——” 

“How ?” broke in the couut. ‘‘How? Did you not 
agree to give me fifty thousand ?” 

“No,” replied Reginald Dartmouth, with a quiet 
smile, “I did not agree for that sum, but I don’t 
refuse to lend it. I merely hinted that it wasin ex- 
cess of the amount set down. Twenty thousand 
pounds, Aad by what time do you require it?” 

* To-vight—to-night, this hour,” said the count, 
siukiug iutu a chair opposite his tormentor and wip- 
iug the perspiration from his heated face that formed 
a well-defined contrast to the pale, calm one before 


im. 

“To-night? It is impossible,” said Reginald 
Dartmouth, quietly puffing a column of smoke high 
into the air and watching it with calm attention. 

The count turned white, 

“ Impossible, my dear Dartmouth? Do you know 
to what a pass we have coms? We have been re- 
pulsed—beaten, threshed. Our men are lying in 
heaps, dead and wonaded, at the city gates. Mazzini 
has fled. The French are marching upon the rear ! 
All will be lost if we do not succour them,” 

“ Soh,’”’ muttered the arch plotter, inaudibly. “ The 
game is up indced.” 

Then aloud: 

“T understand the emergency, my dear count, but 
I say again impossible. I have nota thousand pounds 
in the house—uay, more, I have not that sum iu the 
bank, You must remember that my money is al- 
most entirely wasted, and that what little I have 
has been broken iuto pretty heavily by the late cam- 
paign atthe Hall. ‘Twenty thousand pounds! my 
dear count, with as much reason you might demand 
twenty million.” b 

The count leant forwardand fixed his dark gray 
eyes upon him. 

“ Do you say that you canuot—that you will not 
give me the money ?”’ 

“ Certainly —:hat is, not to-night.” 

“ By when then?” asked the count, retaining his 
unuatural calmness with a great effort. 

“In six days,” replied Reginald Dartmouth, 
quietly. “It would be impossible to get so large an 
amount in less time.” 

“In six days,” mused the count, with a heavy 
sigh. ‘ You swear that?” 

“ Certainly, if you require such assurance,” said 
Reginald Dartmouth, with a sneer, “ And now, my 
dear count, having disposed of business, let us to 
pleasure. You will take a little wine? Oh, come, 
no refusal I beg. We will have a quiet glassand a 
chat.” 

And as he spoke he rose softly and walked toward 
the room. 

Halfway across the room, however, he stopped 
and listened intently. 

The next moment he sprang toward the door, 
opened it, and to the Italian's amazement dragyed 
the figure of a man into the room. 

It was Vignes, the valet, white and trembling. 

Reginald Dartmouth held him at arm’s length for 
@ moment, piercing him through and through with 
sharp eyes.. Then asthecat-eyed thief commenced 
a piteous wail said, with astern, merciless accent : 

“You vile beast, you were listening. Not a word 
or I’ll wring your tongue out. Count, see how we 
punish eavesdroppers in this country.” 

And with a cold-blooded smile he raised his long, 
lithe hand, and struck the white, suake-like face a 
fearful blow, 

“ Now get out of my sight, out of the house, and 
out of the world if you can, for if I meet you 1’ll re- 
peat the dose,” 

The man got up from the ground, for the blow had 
felled him, and walked tothe door. 

There he turned his blovud-stained face toward the 
cruel one of his late master, and gave him one long, 
viperish look. 

Then without a word he glided out, closing the 
door carefully and noiselessly behind him. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Royan ARTILLERY IN InpDIA.—It is an- 
nounced that, on the recommendation of Lord North- 
brook, the Secretary of State for India has decided 
to give to majors of the Royal Artillery serving in 
India the full pay of their rank and to abolish the 
system of contract allowances, which has hitherto 
prevailed. 


Ma. Samuzen Montey, M.P., laid the foundation | 





stone of the new church in the Westminster Road 
which is to take the place of Surrey Chapel, of 
which the Rev. Rowland Hill was the first and Mr. 
Newman Hall is the present pastor. The new build. 
ing is expected to cost 25,0001, and of that 
amount 13,000/. is already subscribed. 








SCIENCE, 


Gitpine Iron.—To gild iron, Kirchmann says, 
rub the surface of the iron with sodium amalgam, 
then apply a strong solution of chloride of gold. On 
heating mercury will be driven off and the iron will 
be gilded. Silver and platinum can be applied in the 
same manner, 

GuNPOWDER.—The explosive force of powder de- 
pends on its composition, and has nothing to do with 
the size of the grain. Small grain powder burns 
more quickly than large grain, provided the quantity 
be smail and the igniting flame have free access to 
all parts of the charge; but in a large charge small 
grain would burn too slowly as the flame would take 
longer to ignite all the grains. The larger the grain 
the slower the combustion, but in a charge of large 
grain the flash has more free access to all the grains 
at once, heuce the necessity of increasing the size of 
grain as the charge is increased. 

Nove. Meruop or Locomotion.—Another re- 
markable scheme for improved locomotion has been 
started in the United States. It is called “Spiers 
Travelling Sidewalk.” An endless moveable plat- 
form is to be constructed on an elevated tramway, 
the motive power being from large stationary engines 
underground, The “sidewalk” is to be perpetually 
moving up one side of a street or avenue and down 
the other, at the rate of nineteen miles an hour. 
Passengers are to be taken on or off the platform by 
means of transfer cars without stopping the move- 
ment of the train. 

Fike Detectors.—An experimental display of 
some of Professor Grechi’s instruments for signal- 
ling the commencement of fires in any room, or in 
interspace difficult of access, was recently made iu 
one of the corridors adjoining the Machinery court 
at the International Exhibition at South Kensington. 
This corridor was parted off into different chambers, 
and small straw fires, inflamed with petroleum, 
ignited in each, when the instrument caused the 
alarum bells to ring, and notified the particular 
chamber by the fall of a numbered disc, A lantern 
was also connected with one of the chambers, which 
was lit by the falling of a small weight upon glass 
globules of sulphuric acid. ‘The principle of the ap- 
paratus is—a double spiral of zinc and platinum is 
soldered to a disc carrying an index and a small wire 
contact-maker. When the spiral expands by the 
heat the contact-maker is turned by the motion of 
the spiral, and makes contact, thus putting in action 
a current from an electrical battery, by which the 
alarum-bells and signal apparatus are put in action, 
The instruments are very roughly made, and cost 
about 2s. each, They can be applied to determine 
heating action in fermentation and other processes, 
the object of the index being that the apparatus shall 
be set to any required temperature, any excess be- 
youd which will put the electrical current in action 
and give the alarm, 

Size or THE Human Heap.—A very interesting 
lecture has been delivered by Dr. Broca at a iate 
sitting of the Anthropological Society of Paris. The 
learned physiologist stated that in 1861 he had had 
his attention called to the subject of the influence of 
education ou the development of the human head, 
and that, being surgeon at Bicétre at the time, he had 
measured the heads of the servants and the medical 
students at that establishment. About 1836 Par- 
chappe had effected the measurement of the heads of 
ten workmen, and as many men of distinguished 
learning, and found those of the latter to be much 
more voluminous than the others, and especially dis- 
tinguishable by a great development of the frontal 
region. These results were the more remarkable be- 
cause of the author's known antipathy to Gall’s sys- 
tem of phrenology ; but Dr, Broca thought them in- 
sufficient, inasmuch as they did not exactly show 
whether the difference was owing to education of 
merely to natural intellectual superiority. His mea- 
sures being especially taken with this view, his ulti- 
mate conclusion is that the cultivation of the mind 
exercises a special influence on the development of 
the brain, and that this action particularly tends to 
increase the volume of the frontal lobes, which are 
considered to be the seat of the higher intellectual 
faculties. ‘This view is corroborated by a very cutl- 
ous result he obtains from a comparison of Par- 
chappe’s measure of his learned men with those of 
the unlearned; in the case of the former the frontel 
developmeut was considerable, while in the case of 
the latter it was the posterior part of the brain that 
had grown more thau the anterior, 
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EDITH LYLE’S SECRET. 
By the Author of “ Daisy Thornton,” $c., $c. 


a 
CHAPTER IV. 
Oh! suffering, sad humanity ! 
Oh, ye afflicted ones, who lie 
Steeped to the lips in misery, 
tongs and yet afraid to die, 
atient though sorely tried. 
Longfellow. 

EVERYTHING at the grave passed off decorously 
end in order, and only Mrs. Schuyler showed signs 
of weariness in one or two half-suppressed yawns as 
she stood by her husband’s side and watched the 
committing of earth to earth, ashes to ashes, and dust 
to dust. 

Tears too were then shed for the dead, for when 
the coffin was lowered and the cords loosened, and 
little Godfrey threw into the grave a bunch of flowers 
he had brought with him, great tears filled his eyes 
and his little bosom heaved with the sobs he could 
not repress. 

He had loved poor Abelard, and when he heard 
the dirt and gravel rattling down upon the coffin he 
hid his face in his mother's dress and sobbed aloud. 

Mrs. Schuyler looked her annoyance now to the 
full, and hurried her husband away, and was glad 
when she found herself back in her rooms at the 
hotel, dressing for dinner and telling Janette how 
tired and bored she was, and how she hoped Mr. 
Schuyler was satisfied now that the young man was 
buried beside the Schuylers. 

Proud and reticent and reserved as she was even 
toward her equals, she treated her maid with a great 
deal of familiarity, and she was going on to discuss 
the different people she had seen at the funeral when 
a servant announced that Mrs, Fordham was below 
and wished to see her. 

Although she had been twice to the cottage, and 
tried to seem gracious and interested, Mrs, Schuyler 
had really felt so little heart in the matter that she 
had entirely forgotten the name of the woman who 
had taken young Lyle to her house, and she asked, 
with some impatience : 

“ Who is the woman?” 

On being told who she was, and that she wished 
to thank Mrs. Schuyler for her kindness to the poor 
dead man, the lady frowned darkly, while something 
which sounded like “ Oh, bother,” escaped her lips 
as, throwing a shawl over her white dressing-gown, 
she went down to Mrs. Fordham. 

Now this good woman really cared but little about 
thanks for the Schuylers’ kindness to Abelard, but 
she was one who never let escape an opportunity 








|EDITH’S CONFESSION. ] 


to advance her own interests and ambitious pro- 
jects. 

By keeping herself before the Schuylers she hoped 
ultimately to benefit her daughter, and perhaps se- 
cure her a situation as governess in the family when 
they were once established at Schuyler Hill. This 
done she trusted much to the girl's marvellous beauty, 
which might make her fortune among some of the 
guests that were sure to be visitors. 

So, with this end in view, she asked for Mrs. 
Schuyler, returned her thanks in a set speech she 
had prepared, and hoped that the lady would send or 
come for roses whenever she liked, as she was very 
welcome to them. 

The mention of roses mollified Mra. Schuyler a lit- 
tle, for she was a great lover of flowers. 

Still her manner was very cold and haughty as 
she received Mrs, Fordham’s thanks and said they 
were due to her husband, who had planned and ar- 
ranged everything, aud then, as she had all the time 
remained standing, she moved toward the door, 
and Mrs. Fordham felt that the interview was at an 


end. 

Still she had driven the first wedge, she thought, 
and she started for home feeling quite comfortable 
in her mind until hailed by Mrs. Young, the woman 
who kept the house where Abelard had boarded, 

Mrs. ‘ane had been watching for her ever since 
she saw her enter the hotel. 

She wanted, she said, to know what to do with Mr. 
Lyle’s things. 

“ Not that there is many of them, but what few there 
is orto be took care of, and I thought, mebby, you was 
the suitablest one to take em’, bein’ he was your 
girl’s beau.” 

“My what?” Mrs, Fordham asked, in a voice 
which made poor Mrs. Young feel more snubbed than 
Mrs. Fordham had felt when talking with Mrs, 
Schuyler. 

“I begs your pardon,” she said. “I s’posed he 
was courtin’ Heloise. I b’lieve that’s her name.” 

“ My daughter is a mere child—Lyle was only an 
acquaintance. As he had no friends I took him in, 
that’s all, and I beg you will at once disabuse your 
mind of any wrong impression you may have 
received with regard to his relations to Heloise,” 

Mrs. Fordham spoke loftily, and with a dignified 
bow said good-morning, and walked rapidly away, 
leaving Mrs. Young utterly abashed and confounded, 
and more than ever confirmed in her opinion that 
Mrs. Fordham put on a great many airs for a woman 
who took in sewing. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Fordham was walking swiftly to- 
ward home, thinking that she certainly was not glad 

























































Abelard was dead, though it was a relief to know he 
was removed from her daughter's way. 

“ Heloise can do better than marry a carpenter,” 
she said to herself just as she reached her own door 
and met me on the stairs. 

She found the object of her thoughts lying on the 
bed, with such a look of suffering on her face as 
made the mother’s heart throb at once with fear and 
anxiety. 

** Heloise, child,” she exclaimed, going to her side, 
“ what is the matter? You look very ill, Can it be 
you loved him so much ?” 

“Yes, mother; more than you can guess. I’ll tell you 
about it by-and-by—to-night, maybe, when I feel a 
little stronger. I can’t talk now.” 

“* Would you like me to tell you how well every- 
thing passed off at the grave, and how thoughtful 
Mr. Schuyler was ?” Mrs, Fordham said. 

And Heloise replied : 

“No, mother, not a word now or ever. I can’t 
bear it. I almost hate the Schuylers, and I wish I 
too were dead.” 

It was not often that Heloise was thus moved, and 
her mother looked at her curiously, wondering at the 
change in her, but she said no more of the Schuylers 
or Abelard, and busied herself with putting the cot- 
tage to rights and preparing a tempting little supper 
for her daughter. 

But Heloise could not eat with that weight upon 
her mind, and after the supper was cleared away and 
her mother had taken her usual seat upon the little 
back porch she crept to her side, and, putting her 
head in her lap, said, entreatingly : 

“ Mother, I have something to tell you which will 
surprise and probably offend you. I ought to have 
told it before, but I was afraid and kept putting it off. 
I was wrong, I know, but it cannot Row be helped. 
Abelard and I were married!” 

“You married to Abelard Lyle!” Mrs. Fordham 
exclaimed, starting back as if a serpent had stung 
her, 

She did not say “I am glad then that he is dead,” 
but she thought it, and the thought must have com- 
municated itself to Heloise, for she lifted up her head 
and looked reproachfully in her mother’s face, while 
her pretty lip quivered in a grieved kind of way, 
but she did not cry, and her voice was steady as Bae 
said: 

“Oh, mother, don’t speak so to me, as if marying 
him was the most disgraceful thing I could do, 
loved him so much, and he loved me, You know 
you were ill so long and I was left to him, and he’ 
was so kind, and I promised to be his wife, and meant 
to tell you.” 
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“Why didn’t you then?” 
The tone was harsh and unrelenting in which Mrs. 


Fordham put this question, and Heloise flushed a 
little and auswered, hurriedly: 

* Oh, mother, it was wrong, I know, but you are, 
you were—forgive me, mother—you are prouder, 


more ambitious than Iam. You think I might marry 
a coronet, and [ shrank from telling you for fear you 
would separate us, and Abelard said we could keep 


it a secret until be was in a better position.” 
‘“‘Umph! As if he could rise to a better position ! 
Child, with your face and manner you might be the 


first lady in the land, instead of throwing yourself 
away on a poor man.” 

Mrs. Fordham spoke very bitterly, and her eyes 
had in them a hard, angry look, which aroused all 
the temper there was in the young girl, who answered, 
hotly : 

*Abelard’s profession was an honourable one. 
Joseph was a carpenter. Abelard was not to blame 
for being poor; one of his sisters married into as 
good a family as there is in Scotlaud, and had he 
lived he would have risen above poverty and ob- 
scurity, Oh, my darling, my husband!” 

The temper was all gone now, and the girl’s voice 
was like a wailing sob as she uttered the name “ My 
husband,” but it did not touch the mother’s heart or 
make her one whit sorry for ber child. 

‘Where wasit? I mean who married you?” she 
asked. 

And Heloise.replied: 

‘* A Mr. Calvert.” 

“Did he marry you without asking any ques- 
tions ?” Mrs, Fordham said, and Heloise hesitated a 
little. 

She did not like to tell that Abelard had repre- 
sented her ag alone, with no one but himself to look 
to, and had given thatas'a reason for marrying so 
young; so sve evaded the question, and answered: 

“The minister was satisfied, only he said I seemed 
like a child; aud one of the ladies present said so 
too, and asked how old I was, Abelard told her 
‘older than I looked,’ and that was all.they said.” 

Heloise paused a moment, then went on: 


“IT have heard since that Mr. Calvert was a half- 
brother of Mrs. Schuyler, who was present when we 
were married, and had little Godfrey with her.” 


** Mrs. Schuyler saw you married !”” Mrs. Fordham 
exclaimed, “The matter grows worse and worse, 
Now that Abelard is dead I hoped it might not be 
known. You have seen her since—do you think she 
recognized you?” 

“I know she did not. She could not have seen 
me very distinctly. I know it was Mrs. Schuyler 
beeause the other lady, Mrs. Calvert, called ber 
BRmily, and the little boy told Abelard his name was 
Godfrey Schuyler.” 

“Have you a certificate of the marriage?” was 
Mrs, Fordham’s next question, and her‘daugliter re- 
plied : 

“I did have, and kept it ina box Abelard gave 
ne, but I’ve lost it. I bad it out the other day with 
some other papers, and thought I ‘put it back, but 
must have burned it and substituted for it a receipt 
whieh looked like it. Oh, mother! will peopte think 
I never was married at all when they know it?” 

The girl was crouchivg at her mother's feet in 
such an agony of shame and fear that at first she 
hardly heard what her mether was saying about 
there being no need for people to know of the mar- 
riage at all, 

* Godfrey is too young to’remember it, or he would 
have recognized Abelard,” Mrs; Fordham said; 
“and it is not likely the two ladies thought enough 
of you to keep you in minda week.. There is nothing 
but Abelara’s peculiar name to make any impression. 
They might remember that.” 

“No, mother.” Heloise lifted her head qnickly. 
“You know his first name was James, and us he 
liked that the Lest he called himself ‘ James A. Lyle,’ 
aud it was so written in the certificate.” 

“Tben we are safe, and it mever need be known 
that you made this low marriage!” Mrs. Pordham 
exclaimed, in a tone of intense relief. 

** Mother!’ —and, starting up from: her‘crouching 
position, Heloise’s eyes flashed indignantly as she 
spoke—* do you think I am ashamed of my love for 
Abelard, or that I will consent to act a falsehood all 
my life, even if I could do so without detection, which 
I cannot, for, mother, I have not told you all; the 
dreadful part is tocome. I—I~—gh! I can’t speak it. 
You must know what I mean.” 

Heloise was at her mother’s feet-again, her hands 
clasped together nervelessly, and -her breath coming 
in quick, panting gasps, as she whispered the dreadful 
thing she had to tell, and then fell forward on her 
a fainting entirely away for the first time in her 

ife. 

For an instant Mrs, Fordham sat like one stunned 
by a heavy blow, powerless to move or speak; but 
her ever-active, far-seeing mind was busy, and even 








before she stooped to raise her unconscious daughter 
she had come to a decision. 

All her hopes for the future should not be thus 
blighted. Her daughter should yet ride in the high 
places of the land, and should never be known tothe 
world as the widow of a carpenter. 

She repeated the last words sneeringly, and then 
lifting up her child bore her to the window, where 
the cool evening air could blow upan her. 

It was not long ere Heloise came back to conscious-~ 
ness, but her face still bore’ the same white, 
frightened look it had put on when she whis 
her secret. Ere long, however, the pallid hue 
changed to a scarlet flush as she listened to her 
mother speaking rapidly and decidedly as she told 
of her plan and her fixed purpose to carry it out. 
They were to leave their home at once and go to 
London, where they would for a time live in obscu- 
rity, unknown to any one save those with whom they 
were compelled to come in contact. 

** Nobody here will believe in your marriage,” she 
said, as she saw Heloise about to speak, and guessed 
that it was to oppose her. “ Your certificate is 
lost.” 

“Yes, but Mr. Calvert must have a record ; he 
would remember,” Heloise said, faintly; and her 
mother replied : 

** Possibly ; but, child, I do not care to have him 
remember. I do not wish your marriage known, and 
it shall not be. Hear me, Heloise ; it shall not be, 
I gay.” 

“ But I cannot live a falsehood, mother. I cannot 
do that,” the poor girl moaned, as she rocked to and 
fro, with her head bent down, and her whole attitude 
one of great mental distress. 

* You seem to forget that you have been living a 
falsehood these three months past. It is rather late 
now to make it a matter of conscience, and I shall 
not listen to such foolishness, only so far as this—you 
may be truthful. In London you may take his name. 
Lyle is better than Fordham, and for a time at least 
you must of course pass for a married woman ; after 
that—I have not decided,” 

There was a bard, im expression in Mrs, 
Fordham's face as she said this, and she looked at 
that moment.as if capable of anything which would 
promote her own ends, Though kind and affec- 
tionate in the main she had always kept her daughter 
ina state of rigid obedience, if mot subjection to her 
will, and she had no idea of being thwarted now. 

Heloise, who understood her so well and kuew how 
useless: it was to contend ‘with so strong and. fierce a 
spirit, felt herself’ powerless to oppose anything, and 
thus gave a tacit conseht’at least to ber morher's 
plans: Por two'or three days, however, she kept ber 
room, and did not go down when Mrs, Schuyler came 
with little Godfrey, and asked for’ more of the 
*Jovely'roses Mrs. Fordham was so kiud to offer her.” 

There was nothing said of Abelard. Mrs, Schayler 
had forgotten him,and had’ no ‘thought or care: for 
the youug girl watching her fromthe window as she 
flitted about the rose-bysh, in ler dainty white 
morving dress with its lace and ffated ruffles. 

She was not:pretty at/all, bat hermovements were 
vety graceful, and she niede a pléasant picture there 
in the little garden, and Heloise jralf envied‘ her as 
she thought how: blessed she was fn home and hus- 
band and ‘children she was not ashamed ‘to’own. 
She was waiting now, it seemed, for her husband, 
who was to take‘her‘for a‘drive, aud “who soon came 
down the road, and stopping before the gate asked 
Mrs. Fordham to-come to him’for a’ moment. 

He intended raisiug a‘handsome mouument to the 
memory of Abelard Lyle, lie said, aud he would’ like 
to inquire his age, place of ‘birth, and'if he had 
another name than Abelard. 

Mrs. Fordham was sorry’ slte could’ not give the 
desired information. Indeed, people were labouring 
under a misapprehension with regard to lrerself and 
the young man. He was'a mere acquajutance, but 
she believed he had a mother and possibly a sister. 
Mr. Schuyler was very: kind to be’so much interested 
in the young man. She had liked him too, 80 far as 
she knew him, but’she-had‘on)y done for hita what 
she would do for any of her cowitrymen' under simi- 
lar circumstances. 

Mrs. Fordham spoke loftily and decidedly,and Mr. 
Schuyler looked at’ her a Httle curidusty as he'said: 

“ Ah, indeed! [atu sorry you don’t know his age, 
though it does not’ matter much, I wish-you good- 
morning, madam.” ‘ 

He lifted hishat and was turning away when from 
the upper window there came a clear, riuging voice, 
which: said : 

“Mr. Schuyler, I cau tell you what you wish to 
know. He was born in Atuwick; he was‘ twenty- 
three last March, and his’ first name ‘was Janies.” 

“ Thanks,” and Mr. Schayter started in surprise 
both at the voiceand the beumtiful young face, which 
looked so eagerly at him for an instant and then was 
withdrawn from sight. 





‘* That was a most remarkable face, Emily. Do 
you know who the young girl is?”? Mr. Schuyler 
asked, as he drove off with his wife. 

She was not certain, but she believed it was the 
daughter of that woman, and she thought she was 
— pretty, thoaghsle did not notice her particu- 
larly. 

«Phat class of people do sometimes produce very 
fine complexions and tolerably good features.” 

That was the lady’s reply, and then she talked of 
something else, forgot Heldise-entirely. But 
that night, strangely enough, Mr. Sehnyler dreamed 
of that window in the-eottage round which a houey- 
suekle was trained, and of a sweet face framed 
in the net-work of green, theclear, hazel eyes, 
which for a moment bad looked at him. And, when 
he woke, he was conscious of a feeling of interest 
in the-young girl, and resolved to make inquiries 
con her. But the mext day he went to Lon- 
don to the monument for Abelard’s grave ; and 
when, after being detained by business for two 
weeks, he returned to Sehayler Hill the cottage was 
shut up, and he learned that Mrs. Fordlam bad gone 
away and taken her ter with her. 

Remembering what Mrs. Fordham had saidto him 
when he went to make some inquiries concerning 
Abelard Lyle, he wasnot as much surprised as the 
villagers had bees: when they beard of Mrs. Ford- 
ham'’s intention togiveupher pretty cottage. She 
hinted broadly that:thepeople were not suited to her 
taste, Ni cared eepecially, thongh nany won- 
dered at her fieklenmesg in chauging her residence. 

I was , for I Uked Heloise and hated to part 
with her. what she had said to me 
of the dreadful thing; which might happen to her, 
and to which my championship was pledged, I felt a 
little disappointed not,to have a chance of proving 
myself her. friend, and I told her so when I went to 
say good-bye, and found lier agaia in the little room 
where I had seen her on the day of the fuveral. 

Her eyes were almost black, and there was a pe- 
culiar expression in them as she regarded me fixedly 
for a moment without speaking. 

“ Bttie,” she said, at last, “I deceived you the 
other dy. I told you Abelard was not my beau, and 
that—that was not quite the truth, for though he 
was not quite what you meant he was——I liked 
him, ob,,so much, and he liked me,.and—and—oh, 
Ettie, Lam very, very miserable.” 

She was sobbing piteously, and I could only 
smoothie her beautiful browa hair by way of comfort, 
as I did not know what.to say. 

‘‘ Ettie,” she began again, when she had dried her 
eyes, “ they say Mr. Schuyler is decorating the 
grave and willputia grand’ monument there. I am 
thaukful to him for that, but after a time he will for- 
get all about it; and grass and weeds will grow there, 
where only flewers should be. Ettie, you. like me I 
think, and will you, formy sake; keep his grave up 
nice and pretty, and put fresh. ftowers there in the 
summer time? Put them in this vase; I give it to 
you for that; he bought it for me.” 

She placed in my hand a small, beautifiil vase: of 
creamy white, with a band of gold around it, and on 
its side a bunch of blue forget-me-nois, in the centre 
of whieh were two hearis transfixed with a golden 
arrow. 

“It will make me happy to know this is: on his 
grave when I am far away,” she added; “and, Ettie, 
don’t tell any one, but last night, when everybody 
was asleep, 1 went thereto his.grave and plauted @ 
little rose bush like that tree in the garden, you know. 
Iam sure it, will live, for it bad a good root, and I 
want you to water it.and nurse: it to life, and wheo 
they put. up the stone don’t let them trample it down. 
Will you do this for me, Ettie?” 

lL promised that I would,.and she went on: 

‘Some time I shall come back to see his grave. 
You'll have it nice for me, won’t you?” 

I promised her again, and thon, taking the.scissors 
from the table, she cut from the back of her head ouc 
of her long, bright curls, and laying it in my hands 
bade me keep it as a remembrance of her. 

“Mother is coming and: you.must go,” she said, 
with a little shiver, as we heard Mrs, Fordham’s voice, 
and with a hurried .kiss and the whispered words: 
“Remember about. the grave, good-bye, I shall 
see you again some time, and possibly write to you,” 
she pushed me geutly towards the door, and when I 
saw her again she was waving her hand to me from 
the window of the carriage which took her away to 
the railway. 


CHAPTER V. 
mother is a mother.still, : 
e holiest thing alive, Coleridge 
it was a dark, dreary January afternoon, and the 
dreariness and darkness were increased by the dense 
fog which since noon had settled like.a pull over the 
great city of London, and by the pitiless rain, which, 
mixing with melting suow,.ran in muddy, puddles 
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down the gutters and in dirty streams down the 
windows of the little third-floor back room of! the 
lodging in Dorset Street where a very young” girl 
was lying. 

Her face was whiter than the pillow against which 
it lay, and in the eyes which turned alternately 
towards the little bundle beside her, that might 
have been a doll, so very small and petite was it, 
there was a look of utter helplesstess, as if all life 
and hope and energy had been crashed out, and there 
was nothing left but apathy and utter indifference to 
the future. 

And yet this was thesame face which Mr. Sehuyler 
had seen framed in a network of green, andiof whose 
bright beauty he-had dreamed with-his lady wife be. 
side him; but he would not have known it now; 

Mouths of mental anguish and continual combat 
with the mother’s stronger nature, added’to days of 
intense suffering and homesickness and longing for 
the dead in that far-off grave, had left their marks 
on the young girl, until now that the crisis was past 
she lay quiet and passive in her mother’s hands 
and seemed to assent to whatever the mother pro- 

osed. 
. That estimable woman had chosen obscure lodg- 
ings in Dorset Street, knowing she would be safe 
there from any one whom her daughter might meet 
in the future. 

The name Heloise had:been dropped and she was 
Edith Lyle now, a young widow, whose husband had 
died soon after her marriage, and.so no. suspicions 
were excited and no. comments made-by the few who 
occasionally saw her stealing up or down the stairs 
which led to her rather cheerless apartment. Only 
the housemaid, Mary Stover, was. particularly in- 
terested in her, or paid much heed to her extreme 
youth and beauty, And even Mary but seldom came 
in contact with her, so that Edith hardly knew of her 
existence, or how much she was in‘ the serving 
woman’s thoughts. 

Siuce the birth of her baby, @ wee little creature, 
with masses of golden brown hair, anda look in its 
dark blue eyes of the dead, Edith had scarcely thought 
of anything, but for two weeks had‘lain with the 
child held close to her bosom, as if fearful of losing 
it. 

Baby was now four weeks old, and the impatient 
Mrs. Fordham could wait no longer, and on the 
dreary day of which I write she sat by her daughter's 
side and said to her, in the tone which Edith had 
never yet had courage to withstand: 

“ Edith, you are strong enough now to leave this 
miserable place. Baby will be four weeks old to- 
morrow, aud I have, everything arranged. I have 
made particular inquiries about the Foundling Hos- 
pital, and learned that in no other placeare the child- 
ren so well cared for. The matron and nurses: are 
very kind, and the little ones healthy and. happy, 
and in nine cases out. of ten..are adopted by good 
families and: grow up respectable men. and women.” 

“But, mother,” Edith gasped, while her hold 
tightened.on the little pink fingers which lay on her 
neck, “I cannot let her go. She is mine, truly law- 
fully mine, and you shall not take ber from me.” 

“ Hush, child, you do not know what you are talk- 
ing about,” came impatiently from Mrs. Pordliam’s 
lips. ‘I tell you we cannot be hampered with a 
child, and it shall be as Isay. I know it will be well 
cared for. I shall keep sight of her, and‘see that no 
harm befalls ber, and, if you ever should wish to elaim 
it, that mark on its bosom is sufficient -to identify it.” 

At the mention of the pecaliar birth-mark on her 
child Edith moaned faintly, aud thought of the white 
rose with the blood stain in the centre, and the awful 
day when it was brought back to her and she had laid 
it next her breaking heart. 

There was-a blood-red spot over baby’s heart, and 
Edith Knew how it came there, and shuddered and 
grew faint.as she remembered it, and held tighter to 
= little one whom her mother would wrest from 

er. 

At last, wearied with the controversy which was 
exciting her daughter so much, Mrs, Fordham seemed 
to give up the contest;. but it was only, seeming. She 
Was one who never gave up, and what she.caould not 
accomplial by fair means she was not. too.scrupulous 
to attain by foul. Baby must go,. It wassomething 
in her way, and must be sacrificed; so,.when the hour 
came round for her daughter’s. medicine, she mixed 
it wit! one of the sedative:powders. which Beith had 
taken for wakefulness when her iliness-was-at the 
worst, As it had been successful then so it~vas now, 
and she ere long fell into. a heavy sleep, which Mrs. 
Fordham knew from experience would last more-than 
anhour: This was hertime for action, and going’to 
the bed she stooped to take the child ‘fromthe arms 
that held it so fast. 

Evea in her sleep Edith must have hada dim con- 
sciouscess of the threatened danger, for she held 
firmly to the little one, while her white lips moaned ; 
“No, no; she is mine; you cannot have her.” 





But for this ‘Mrs. Fordham did ‘not ‘hesitate; and’ 
with afirra hand she carefully unclaspéd the clinging 
arms and lifted the child from ‘the bed. 

Had it been‘a gentléman’s offspring, and Mdith thé 
mistress’ of some luxurious: home, she might have 
felt some Jove and ‘tenderness for the little creatiire, 
which, roused from ‘its sleep, opened her bite eyes'and 
looked up into her face. But 


child of ‘a carpenter; a descendant of ‘the Lyles, who 


lived in olscurity among the heather hillsof'Alnwitk, || 


and she steeled her heart against it, and never faltered 


in her purpose, even when the pretty lips parted‘and® 


gave forth a coving ‘kindof sound, ‘which nade Edith 
stert and half turn upon -her pillow as if about to 
waken, But the sedative was 


in its best attire, aud wrote-upon abit of' paper, which 
she pitned upon its bosom : 

“Her name is Heldise, and she is “not’a child of 
shame, but of ‘an. imprudent marriage; dud inherits 
from her mother, who is’a lady, some of ‘the best 
blood swe sin 

“Phat will save her from a life of servitude ;- the 
high bloods always take such children as these,” she 
said, “and it-will ‘bemuch better so than a drag on 
us.” 

Ten minutes later ‘and softly down the stairs of the 
house a woman came, bearing under hér clodka bun- 
dle which, when she retraced ler steps, was not with 
her. But'it’ was safe from the chill air of the hight, 
for stte had boldly rung the’ bell of the hospital, and’ 
depositing her burden on, the- steps had retreated 
swiftly belinda clump ‘of* shrubbery until she saw 
the door opened and the child received into the 
warmth and light within. 

The rain had ceased andthe fog had cleared away 
withthe going down of tlie sun, but no one, even 
had/they known lier, could’ have récogtiized ber in 
the dim statlight, withthe hood of her waterproof 
drawn closely over her head, and when she reached 
the house in Dorssét Street she felt as’ if cat loose 
from everything which could in any way ‘interfere 
with her-ambitfous projects: 

Edith hadslept soundly, and’ whien at last Ker 
mother came and stood beside the bed she lay in the 
same deep slumber with a flush on her cheeks and 
her arm stilt stretched over the spot where but an 
hour ago a little pink-and-white, baby Idy. Tt was 
gone now, but she did not know it- or dream of ‘the 
anguish in store fer her when she should rouse from 
tlie sleep which lasted until near midnight. 

Then with a sudden start and sense of danger she 
woke, and ‘sitting up in bed felt for her child under 
the sheet, on the pillow, on the countérpane, every- 
where, but all in vain—baby was gone, and ina voice 
husky with fright and. terror she called to tlie figure 
sitting so niotionless by the fire: 

“Mother, mother, where is baby? Is shé in your 
lap, mother?” and, alarmed at Mrs, Fordham’s 
ominous silence, Edith sprang to her side, and with 
a sensation as. if her heart was bursting from her 
throat gasped out: 

“ Mother, tell me—tell me what you lave done 
with my child,” 

And Mrs. Fordham did'tell her, while Edith lis- 
tened like one paralyzed beyond the power to move. 

Speak she could not at first, for that horrible suf- 
focating sensation in her throat; but her face was 
deadly. pale and her lips quivered spasmodically, 
while the fury of a tigress when bereit of its. young 
glared from her eyes, 

At last she found voice to speak, and though it was 
in a whiisper.only, for she seemed to have lost her 
utterance, the words rang through the room with 
terrible distinetness. 

“ Mother, Heaven’s curse fall on you if a hair of 
baby’s head be harmed, and if, when I am. strong 
and well, and able to cope with you, I fail to find my 
darling and take her back again, may Heaven. turn 
every happiness I ever hope to know into sorrow, and 
blight the dearest earthly wish I may ever have 
again.” 

Shen fora second time she féll fainting atthe feet 
of her mother, who, if not moved by the denunciation 
against herself, was alarmed by the deathlike un- 
‘consciousness which lasted so long. 

But youth and health can endure mach and. live, 
and Edith came back to life and sense again, but lay 
utterly prostrate and helpless, with that choking lump 
in her throat which prevented her from speaking 
above the faintest whisper, 

To move her that day to other and better quarters 
was impossible, nor did Mrs. Fordham care particularly 
to doit. “No one there would know of the child’s 
absence, for no oneever came into their room except 
Mary Stover, who was always quiet-and respectable, 


‘and who on this day when she brought ap the warm 


water for the tea. never, spoke at all or seemed to 
notice anything, 

Next morning Edith was better, and when Mary 
came With the water she was bidden to tell her mis- 


was lowly born, the 


good, and the'young |! 
girl slept on, while her nother robed the little one 





\tress-that' Mis, Fordham was'going-away at once, bub 
{would pay the month’s rent just the same, 

|.“ Very’ well, ma'am ‘I’litell her’when she come 
lin. She’sout narketid” now,” was the girl’s-reply ad 
ishe'left' the rodut after one quick, curious glance’ at 
'Edith ; and when Mrs Jones, the owner of the honse; 
\returmed' her late’ lodgers weve: gone, anil ‘Mary 
|banded the’rent'for the whole month;‘as Mrs. Ford- 
\ham had bidden her to‘do, 

Mrs. Johes was surprised at the sntiden departure 
\of people-of 'whom'‘she’ ad ‘been a little prouil,’ but 
jmoney for thé whole nionth' and the certainty that 
jshe knew of other “lott ‘to’ ‘take\the roonie' kept 
|her quiet, and’she merely said: 

| “They were in a'stratige harry to be off,’ ‘Do you 
|know whete' they are‘gone?” 

| ‘Mary did not. A handsome carringe‘had‘tome for 
\thent, and madam almost ¢arried the young “lady to 
jit, she'said, adding: 

“That was‘a pretty lass, with the sweetest face F 
jever sat.” 

To this Mrs. Jones assented, and as just then there 
was’a ring, ‘and! people were annotinced ooking for 
rooms, her late tenants passed’‘as complvtely from 
her mind as they passed from her squalid’ surround- 
ings to a new tite in a pleasanter and ‘highly ‘respec- 
table part of Loudon, 


(To be continued.) 








LITTLE SUNSHINE. 


CHAPTER XXILL 

Sir Epwarp Hastines tiirned his back as  Mirs- 
Sutton approached, aud Lord Mortimer said, affibly : 

“Mrs. Sutton, my friend here is complaining of 
thirst aud’ I must‘admit that Iam-somewhat dry mys 
self. Oan we prevail upon you to furnish us with a 
iittle eau de vie ?” 

“No, sirywas'the curtreply. “T/am not instructed 
téfurnish refreshments for enybedy, and if you wish’ 
anything béfore’refréshmentsare set before you in’ 
due course you’ must apply to the mistress of the 
mansion.” 

1 did not'look for much’favour ftom: you on my’ 
own account,”’ retarned Lord Mortimer, indifferently, 
“for I know you do not like me any too well, but 
jsurély yow will not refuse my friend.” 

* Surely P will,” replidd Mrs. Sutton, in’a tone of 
decision—*“' Ido net know who your friend may be,’ 
but a man is generally: known by the company he 
keeps, and, judging from this standpoint, your friend 
is not exactly what le shouldbe.” 

“And yet I will venture to say,” remarked Sir 
Edward Hastings, turning ‘suddenly and facing the 
housekeeper, “‘that you ‘will furnish’ us with. what 
we want without farther parley.” 

He spvke in a low, vindictive: tone and’ his eyes 
blazing with anger as he fixed them upon the aston- 
ished Mrs. Satton, who ‘shrank from his gaze and’ 
shuddered with fearas she ejaculated, in‘ an’ under- 
tone: 

“Luke Davis, by all the fiends!” 

“ Hush,” hissed Sir Edward, savagely ; “ mention 
that name again beyeath this roof and by the Heaven 
above us I will strangle you where you stand! _ You 
know me! Don’t tempt me to do that which I should 
have done lomg years ago—that which’I would have 
done had you not fled my presence when you did. 
Away with you at once and bring us some brandy! 
Be quick about it! D’ye hear?” 

rs. Sutton did not stop to reply, but left the 
room at once and’ soon returned with a decanter con- 
taining the liquor, and two wine glasses, which she 
placed upon the centre table. 

“Now fill one of those glasses and dtink it yourself,’ 
commanded Sir Edward. “TI have heard ‘of sueh a 
crime as poisoning’ ere now, and there is nothing like 
being cautious.” 

“ Ob, Luke—Sir Edward, I mean !”’ exclainited the 
woman, terrifisd’ beyond measure at having men- 
tioned the man’s proper name again. 

‘+ Have a care!” threatened Sir Edward. 
not caution you again.” 

* You know I never could drink strong liquor,” 
continued the Housekeeper; “although you have’ 
forced me to do so before.” 

“And shall force you to do so again,” returned 
Sir Edward. “ Drink!” 

“You don’t think Tam bad enough to poison you?” 
asked the woman, deprecatingly. ‘No, no, Luke, 
you have. treated me cruelly, but I love you too well 
for. that.” 

*T think you aré bad enough to do anything,” 
replied Sir Edward, doggedly. “Drink !” 

The woman raised the glass and drained it to the 
last drop. 

“There,” she said, with a sigh; “are you satis- 
fied now ?” 

“ Parfectly,” replied Sir Edward; “ satisfied that 
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you cannot poison me now, whatever you may do 
hereafter.” 

“ And what is your pleasure with me now ?” asked 
the housekeeper. “Why have you sought me? I 
can do nothing for you. Why do you persecute 
me ?” 

“J don’t wish to persecute you, Kate,” returned 
Sir Edward, “nor prosecute you either, although I 
might consistently do both, The fact isI fear you 
have never thoroughly understood me. You have 
not used me exactly right, but I never bear malice. 
I have no ill feeling against you—not the slightest. 
Aud my only object in visiting you now is to see 
how you look, to ascertain how the world is using 
you, and to talk of the past, all for the sake of ‘auld 
lang syne.’ Now I think of it however I will freely 
admit that my motive in seeking you out was not en- 
tirely disinterested, It is true 1 do not need your 
services now, for I am doing well enough, but I may 
at some future time have occasion to call upon you. 
Aud now what I wish to kuow first is where is the 
girl?” 

** What girl?” asked the housekeeper, in a tone of 
affected astonishmeut. 

“Now don’t attempt any nonsense with me, 
Kate,” returned Sir Edward, somewhat impatiently. 
“You know well euough what girl I mean. I mean 
the girl you stole when a baby at the dictation of the 
grand lady of this mansion. I mean’’—here he low- 
ered his voice and whispered in her ear—“ I mean 
the daughter of Percival Raymond.” 

“She is dead,” replied the housekeeper, dog- 

edly. 

ar That’s a falsehood, Kate!” exclaimed Sir Ed- 
ward, with emphasis. ‘‘ Excuse me for using such 
plain talk, but the occasion requires it. I told you 
before not to attempt any nonsense with me, but 
you always were stubborn. You will be surprised 
when I tell you that I came across that child years 
ago in the house in which you placed her after I de- 
serted you. Ihad nosuspicion of whom she was at 
first, of course, but the old woman who had charge of 
her told me on her death-bed who she was, aud I 
adopted her and led her to suppose I was her father, 
I kept her with me for some years, and intended to 
keep her with me always, but unfortunately some 
few years since I amused myself by imitating a 
gentleman’s autograph and was obliged to serve a 
term in prison, I sought her again when at lib-rty 
and found ber. She was workivg for one Flint,a 
miserable old hypocrite, a shover of the queer, but 
my friend, notwithstanding. She is known as Lily 
Davis (sometimes called Little Sunshine), and she is 
now in prison on a charge of passiug counterfeit 
money.” 

* Merciful Heaves!” exclaimed the housekeeper, 
greatly shocked; “ you are worse than myself. 1 in- 
jured the child, to be sure, but I was actuated by a 
motive—a base one, to be sure—but still a motive. I 
was greedy for mouey, and money was promised me, 
although it was never paid, but you could have no 
motive for injuring an innocent young creature like 
that,” 

“ Stop a bit, my bonny Kate—stop a bit,” replied 
Sir Edward. ‘ Have I said that I wished to injure 
her? Nothing was farther from my intention than 
to injure her, On the contrary it was my wish to 
benetit her.” 

“ You took a queer way to show it,” remarked the 
Lousekeeper, in a toue of sarcasm. 

“The fact is,” rejoined Sir Edward, “you don’t 
understand the case at all, The whole gist of the 
matter isthat when I found Lily, after my discharge 
from prison, I was homeless, penniless and ragged. 
It was necessary that I should do something to make 
myself comfortable. While I was looking about me 
aud seeking some method of making an honest 
penny I suddenly encountered an old companion— 
my friend Lord Mortimer here—who took me into 
his confidence, introduced me to his partuer, old 
Flint, and they at once gave me an interest in their 
business. I need not say what that business is. It 
is ouly necessary to say that I supplied Lily with 
funds, and they happened to be pronounced bad, a 
fact which I regretted as much as she did. My hepe 
and desire were that they should be received as 
genuine,in which case Lily would have been enabled 
in a little while to ride in her carriage, and I should 
have been the gayest man about town. So you see 
you do me great injustice wheu you accuse me of 
enmity towards the girl. I used her as an instru- 
nicut to benefit both herself and me, and if I have 
failed, of course I can’t help it.” 

“ And did you not make old Flint aware of the fact 
that you intended to place Lily in this great peril 2” 
asked the housekeeper. 

* There you go again !” replied Sir Edward, with 
Well-assamed displeasure ; “ you will have it that I 
inteuded to place the girl in peril when I intended 
nothiny of the sort. I did tell old Flint that it was 
wy purpose to employ Lily in the business, and he 





was delighted to hear it. He agreed with me that 
she was just the one of all others to make a complete 
success of the job, but it seems he was mistaken as 
well as myself. To tell the truth, however, I don’t 
think the old man will shed many tears because Lily 
is in limbo, On the contrary I have no doubt he 
would be very glad to know that she was on the road 
to prison. You see the girl—very foolishly, I think 
—interfered somewhat with the old fellow’s method 
of conducting his business, and thus made an enemy 
of him. The old man isn’t one to forgive readily, 
and I think he will hound her to the death. Poor 
girl, The fact that she is caged is not the least of 
her troubles. She is likely to drag her sweetheart 
down with her. She gave him some of the money 
to invest for her, and he is also nabbed, This seems 
to worry her more than anything else. I should like 
to clear the girl if I could do so with perfect safety 
to myself, but I can’t say that I sympathize with her 
young man a particle. Heis one of your very proper 
youths—a fellow who is all virtue and innocence, 
who never goes out of the beaten path of duty, whose 
every movement is regulated by method, who would 
not take a social glass nor smoke a cigar nor kiss a 
pretty girl who was at all liberal with her favours, 
nor do anything in fact that a genuine thorough-bred 
of twenty-five ought to do. I hate such fellows, and 
can't see what ou earth they were made for. If all 
men were like him I should like to know what fun 
there would be in the world, But he’s fairly caged, 
aud will get five years at least. By the time he comes 
out he will have his eye teeth cut, and will probably 
be good for something. I don’t see any chance of 
his escaping, for his employers believe him guilty 
and will have nothing to do with him. Lily could 
clear him, but she dare not. The foolish little thing 
considers an oath sacred. She would not perjure 
herself to save his life and herown. I knew this 
when I made her swear on the Bible that she would not 
betray me. I shouldn’s be here at this moment if I 


were not certain she would keep her oath.” 

“ You were always a bad man,” said the house- 
keeper, in a tone of mingled sorrow and reproach ; 
* you were bad enough long years ago, but time has 
made you worse, and yet I have never ceased to love 

ou ” 


“Satan rebuking sin!” replied Sir Edward, witha 
malicious laugh; “ you area nice one to delivera 
lecture on morality! How long is it since you joined 
the church and took to preaching? I shonldn’t 
wonder, now, if you expect to be canonized after 
death.” 

“T am bad enough, Heaven knows!” rejoined the 
housekeeper, with a shudder; “ but I am not as bad 
as you. I am revengeful, I know, and never forgive 
those who wilfully wroug me, but I would not per- 
secute this poor girl for mere pastime—I might in- 
jure her to revenge myself, not otherwise,” 

“Neither would I,” replied Sir Edward, emphati- 
cally ; “but when the rope is around a man’s neck 
charity begins at home.” 

And theu he added, suddenly, as he fixed his keen 
eyes threateningly upon the face of the housekeeper : 

“See that in your excessive philanthropy you do 
not attempt to aid her to my detriment. 1 know the 
little game you are playing in this household. You 
have Mrs. Moreland in your power—at least she 
thinks you have, which answers every purpose—and 
you are working for both revenge and money. Now 
it is hardly necessary for me to tell you that if I hear 
of your interfering in this matter even to the extent 
of asingle word I will post the grand lady upon 
whose throat you hold so firma grip, and down goes 
your air castle like a row of bricks and you are a 
beggar! That wouldn't suit you, would it?” 

* Indeed it would not!” replied the housekeeper, 
whose eyes flashed fire; “anything but that. I have 
not cherished revenge all these long years to 
be foiled now when it is within my grasp. I will 
not interfere even to save the girl from imprisonment 
if you will let me alone to carry out my plans. Is it 
a bargain ?”’ 

* With all my heart,” exclaimed Sir Edward, in a 
jubilant tone ;“‘and now, my bonny Kate, it is about 
time we ended this conference, for we may be ob- 
served.” 

And as he spoke he turned upon his heel to walk 
away and saw the Count Gurowski critically examin- 
ing a fine painting which hung upon the wall directly 
behind him. 

“T wonder if he could have heard me,” he mut- 
tered, as he took Lord Mortimer'’s arm. 

“ He couldn’t have understood youif he had,” re- 
turned the latter; ‘‘ he’s a foreigner, you know. 


(To be continued.) 








A Diamonp Lost anp Founp.—While enjoying 
waterfowl shooting with Lord Walsingham, the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh lost, some time ago, a very 
lurge diamond, which escaped from its setting. Seve- 


> 





ral men were engaged for weeks in searching for the 
lost treasure, The prince had offered a reward of 
50/., and one of the prince’s own men recently found 
the jewel among the grass. The prince distributed 
the 50/. among the men. 


LADY CHETWYND’S SPECTRE. 
— ee 
CHAPTER XLIX. 

Wuite Lord Chetwynd, Mr. Tempest, and Bisset» 
the detective, were investigating the attics of the 
great house for some vestige of the recent presence 
of the “ spectral” visitor of Chetwynd Park Sylvia 
and Gilbert Monk were arriving ata mutual under- 
standing, 

“* Why did you tell Roy that Ihad seen the 
ghost?” said Sylvia. 

“5 use he questioned me,” replied Monk. “ He 
knew you looked direct at the ‘ spectre,’ and that 
if she were human you must have seen her. He 
had proved that she was human. Therefore I made 
a virtue of necessity, and told the truth. You can 
easily excuse your falsehood or prevarication by 
declaring your love and anxiety for his lordship.” 

* Where is Bernice Chetwynd ?” 

Monk started, and changed colour. 

He had expected the question, yet when it came 
he was not prepared for it. 

“ Is she not in her coffin?” he asked, making a 
feeble attempt to recover himself. 

“ Ah, bah! Do you think tocheat me still? I 
know you, Gilbert Monk. I know that Bernice is 
alive. Where is she, I say ?”’ 

Monk’s courage rose equal to the occasion. He 
had only a woman to deal with, and that woman 
his own sister. 

He feared not to place himself in her power, since 
she was in his. 

He replied, in an easy tone : 

” — Chetwynd is now in London.” 

A look of relief passed over Miss Monk’s face. 

“* Thad fancied her in this house,”’ she said, ‘ In 
that case the detective would surely find her. Where 
is she in London ?”’ 

“* T decline to tell you,” said Monk, coolly. ‘ Sha 
is safe, and I intend that she shall remain safe.” 

“TI suppose yourescued Bernice from her tomb 
— months ago, Gilbert?” said Miss Monk, 
slowly. 

“ Yes,” he assented. 

“ Why did you rescue her from death? You must 
tell me why.” 

**T have no objections to so doing,” said Monk, 
easily. “The truth will do no harm. I had dis- 
covered through my connection with Scotsby and 
Newman the secret history of Lady Chetwynd. You 
remember that there was a mystery about her birth. 
She was abandoned by her father, a wealthy gentle- 
man, who took her to St. Kilda in his yacht, and 
left her on that distant island in the care of Mr. 
Gwellan and his wife, who brought up the waif as 
their own child. The father never came for her. 
Now I happened to discover who she is, and the 
knowledge inspired me to act as I have done. My 
first idea was to keep Bernice safely until after your 
marriage, and then restore her to her friends and 
claim the princely reward that had been offered for 
her recovery—for such a reward had been offered. 
But that idea was crude and poor. I could scarcely 
have carried it into execution without imperilling 
your position as Chetwynd’s wife. But now Iee s 
my way clearly. You and I can pursue our se- 
parate ways and never clash. I love Bernice—she 
will marry me, and I'll keep my wife in Austria, 
and you have but to keep Chetwynd away from 
Austria.” 

“You know who Bernice is!” she ejaculated. 
“You have known all this while? I never gave 
you for such depth, Gilbert. Who is Ber- 
nice?” 

“That I cannot tell you. I reserve a few of my 
secrets for my own especial profit. I shall not in- 
jure your prospects in any way, and Chetwynd shall 
never know that Bernice escaped from the tomb. 
Let us be friends. You know my secrets, and I 
know yours. We can agree, you find. Our interests 
do not clash.” 

Miss Monk experienced a severe inward struggle. 
She was full of hatred and wrath. She longed to 
pour out her rage on Gilbert’s head, but a sense of 
caution restrained her. 

* You are right,” she said, in a choked voice. “I 
am glad to find that you have not been fighting me. 
It is well to clear the matter up, and know precisely 
where we stand in our relations toward each other. 
Bea friend to me, Gilbert. I stand almost alone 
in the world, a female Ishmael. I will reward you 
for your fidelity to me.” . 

Monk was surprised at the unusual humility of 
his sister’s tone. He regarded her closely, and then 
held out his hand to her in token of amity. . 

“You can depend on me,” he said. “ We will 
both feather our nests handsomely. And now 
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Sylvia, I must go. I‘fancy I hear steps on the floor 
abowd. That confounded detective may be prowl- 
ing about. I mean to keep my eye on him hence- 
forth. If he’s spying I may as well get to my own 
room.” 

As he moved stealthily towards his own room 
again he heard steps on the upper floor. A convic- 
tion that the detective was indeed prowling about 
the house determined him to investigate. He crept 
along the hall to the staircase, and began to as- 


cend. 

“]’ll see what the fellow is about,” he muttered. 
‘t Perhaps he’s been searching the attics.” 

He continued his ascent cautiously. At the head 
of the landing he came face to face with Lord Chet- 
wynd, Mr. ‘Tempest and Bisset, on their return from 
their explorations. One glance at their faces and a 
burden on Bisset’s arm told Monk that they had 
made an important discovery. 


CHAPTER L. 

Tue lodgings in Lisle Street tenanted by Mrs. 
Crow! and the man Flack were far from being luxu- 
rious. 

Mrs. Crowl had two rooms upon an upper floor, 
poorly furnished, dingy, and comfortless. 

t lack lodged in a garret overhead, and procured 
his meals at an adjacent coffee-house, 

Mrs. Crowl cooked her own meals in the lodging- 
house kitchen, and made her coffee and tea at her 
small grate. 

It was to this place that Flack had brought Ber- 
nice, It will be remembered that the young mar- 
chioness had followed him willingly. His demeanour 
toward her had been so respectful,and her own needs 
had been so great and so pressing, that she had ac- 
cepted for the night the shelter the fellow had of- 
fered her. She resolved to spend the night with Mrs. 
Crowl, and to resume her search on the following day 
for something to do and somewhere to stay. 

Mrs. Crow] was astir early the next morning. Ber- 
nice attempted to rise, but found herself too weak, 
and tired, and foot-sore. The woman brought her 
tea and toast, and afterward beef tea, and about 
noon young Lady Chetwynd appeared in the outer 
room, with her hair floating over her shoulders and 
attired in her travelli "fine 

Flack had gone out in the morning to telegraph 
to Monk, and had not yet returned. Bernice expe- 
rienced a sense of relief at his absence. He had 
always treated her respectfully, but she did not like 
him. The patent of his villany was on his hang-dog 
face, and in his furtive, sinister eyes, and Beraice 
instinctively feared him, while scarcely realizing the 
fact. 

Mrs. Crowl brought a tempting luncheon to her 
guest, and Bernice partook of it. When she had 
finished she said, gratefully : 

‘I thank you for all your kindness to me, Mrs. 
Crowl, and perhaps some day I may repay it. I do 
not like to encroach on your hospitality another 
night, and yet I am hardly able to go out to-day in 
search of a lodging or situation as governess.” 

“Indeed you are not able, miss,” cried Mrs. 
Crowl. “You must not think of again leaving me. 
What can a young and helpless thing like you do in 
London ?”” 

* T must earn my own support.” 

“That is all nonsense, Miss Gwyn. Don’t fly 
directly into the face of fortune. You are too pretty 
to work for your living. And there is one who wor- 
ships the very ground you tread. I mean Mr. 
Monk. He saved your life, I’ve heard you tell him, 
and surely you ought in very gratitude to dedicate 
that life to him.” 

Young Lady Chetwynd’s face flushed. 

“ Mrs. Crowl,” she replied, with a sweet dignity 
that sat well on her proud young face, ,‘‘I know 
that your words are well meant, but I cannot listen 
to them, I shall never marry. Mr. Monk deserves 
a loving wife, and not even to him can I be that. I 
left his protection because I could not remain de- 
pendent upon him and accept his bounties. I can- 
not now remain to be dependent upon him. I want 
to earn my own living, and to repay his generous 
loans to me. I shall probably live many years. I 
am young and strong and full of life. I must earn 
my own support, and lay by a store for my old 
a re » 


“You to talk of old age!” cried Mrs. Crowl. “ Was 
there ever anything so absurd? You are but 
eighteen, in the prime of youth and beauty. These 
fancies of yours are childish. Perhaps Mr. Monk 
may persuade you to regard them in their true licht 
when he comes.” 

“ What, is he coming here ?”’ 

“Some time within a week. Flack telegraphed 
him this morning.” 

“He must not find me here,” said the girl, in 
agitation, “ Mrs. Crowl, you are a woman, and 
can understand a woman’s heart. I feel that Iam 
bound to one who is not bound to me. I shall go 
down to he grave loving one who will soon marry 
another lady. And, loving him with all my soul, [ 
cannot perjure myself by promising to love Gilbert 








Monk. I do not love Mr, Monk save as a sister 
might. I cannot marry him.” 

Mrs. Crowl laughed coarsely. 

“ Yoa think so now, I daresay, but you’ll change 
your tune. All ladies talk in that manner, Miss 
Gywn. But a lover’s pleadings are all that is 
wanted to soften your will. Think of your loneli- 
ness, your poverty. No one will give you a situa- 
tion as teacher. No one will even make you alady’s 
maid. That pretty face of yours will always go 
against you, and you are too youngand have no 
experience in any profession, and no references. 
Why, you will be driven to marry Mr. Monk for a 
home, if for no other reason.” 

“ Never—never !”” 

“ Time will tell. But it is just as I have told 
you, miss, you'll never pn in getting a situa- 
tion, There are too many obstacles in the way. 
And Mr. Monk loves you, and would make you 
happy. Ho’s done a great deal for you,” said 
Mrs. Crowl, dstermteal to earn her promised re- 
ward by persuading Bernice to look upon Monk as 
her lover and future husband. “ He has denied 
himself the very luxuries of life for your sake. 
And look how he has supported you. You’ve kept 
up an establishment there in Wales worthy of a 
lady of fortune. Look at your jewellery. It came 
from Mr. Monk. The very clothes you wear are 
his gift.” 

“T know it. He has been very good to me.” 

“ Men do not lavish their money like this without 
purpose. Mr. Monk loves you better than his life. 
You owe him life itself. Why not give him that 
which belongs to him ?” 

“T can hear no more of this, Mrs. Crowl,” said 
Lady Chetwynd, quietly. “I love another, as I told 
you. Iam bound to another as I feel, and I shall 
always consider myself yawife. I see that I 
must not remain until Mr. Monk arrives. I seem to 
have done wrong in accepting my support at his 
hands, and I must not continue the error. I shall be 
obliged to leave you to-morrow morning. You have 
been kind to me when I needed kindness, and I can- 
noé forget that. But your own words confirm 
m anautien to depart before the arrival of Mr. 
Monk.” 

Then the subject was dropped, 

Mrs. Crowl was very attentive to her young guest 
during the remainder of the day andevening. Lady 
Chetwynd retired early, and slept well. The next 
morning she rose early, herself once more. 

She came out to breakfast, and was waited upon 
with due respect by Mrs. Crowl. After the meal 
Bernice went into the bedroom, packed her travel- 
ling bag, and put on her hat. She came out ready 
for departure. 

“You have been very kind to me, Mrs. Crowl,”’ 
she said, extending her hand. “I am strong enough 
to resume my search for work. I cannot remain 
here longer. I thank you again and again, and some 
day I hope to reward you.” 

he held out her hand, and Mrs. Crowl grasped it 
with a lingering pressure. 

Bernice moved towards the door. 

Mrs. Crowl, who had been standing before it, 
moved aside with an odd smile, 

Bernice essayed to open the door. 

It was locked. 

“ What does this meap?” she demanded, her eyes 
flashing. 

“Tt means, miss,” retorted the woman, with an 
exultant grin, ‘‘ that you are a prisoner.” 

Bernice stood amazed, indignant. 

“Open this door!” she commanded, her sweet 
voice ringing. ‘‘ Open it, or [ will alarm the house!” 

“ Do—and see what you’ll get by it. The lodgers, 
except us, are all men, away for the day. The 
landlady is my friend and relative, and will stand 
by me. Scream—yell—shout. You'll -not alarm 
so muchasa fly. You are a prisoner, miss, and 
you may as well understand the fact first as last.” 

(To be continued.) 








WepNEsDAY, May 27, was the anniversary 
of the accession of Sultan Abdul-Aziz, and the 
Khedive, who was then on a visit to the Porte, did 
honour to the occasion by the most brilliant 
illuminations that have been witnessed on the Bos- 
phorus, 

Mr. Macreapy’s Witt.—The will and two 
codicils of the late William Charles Macready, of 
Cheltenham, have been recently proved at the dis- 
trict registry, Gloucester, under 20,0001., by Cecile 

uise Frederica Macready, the relict, Sir William 
Frederick Pollock, and the Rev. James Fleming, 
the executors. The widow gets an annuity of 700/., 
and, after payment of some legacies and an annuity 
to his sister, the testator bequeaths the residue to 
his three children, Jonathan Foster Christian 
Horace Macready, Mrs. Cecilia Benvenuta Hors- 
ford, and Cecil Frederick Nevil Macready. The 
testator leaves all his manuscripts to his wife, with 
a discretionary power to publish at the expense of 
his estate any she may think fit. Among the 


epecific bequests the testator gives the marble bust 
of himself by Behnes, and Jackson’s portrait of 
himself in the character of Henry IV., to his wife 
for life, and after her death to the National Portrait 
Gallery; and the silver testimonial presented to 
him for subscribers by the Duke of Cambridge he 
makes an heirloom in his family. 





THE 
JEWELLER OF FRANKFORT. 
> — 
CHAPTER VI. 

Nicotavus SreinBerG was terribly alarmed at the 
sudden iliness of his wife. As soon as she revived 
a little he and Claudine carried hen to her chamber 
and laid her on the bed. 

Nicolaus was for calling in a physician, but his 
wife would not listen to the proposal. She smiled 
faintly—said she would be better soon, and begged to 
be left alone. Sheouly needed rest and quiet. 

Her husband complied with her request, after 
satisfying himself that there was nothing alarming in 
her condition, which he attributed to her nervous 
temperament and the over-excitement produced by 
parting with the children, of whom she was as fond 
as if they were her own, 

Rest and quiet! Solitude only brought the poor 
woman agony and despair. 

She writhed in every limb as if struggling with a 
weight of iron which convulsive effort might throw 
off. But the links that bound her, though invisible 
and intangible, were more cankering and corroding 
than any steel fetters forged upon an anvil. 

She had a secret which weighed on her heart like 
lead, 

She was bound by an oath to a dead woman—and 
that dead woman her own mother. 

Wildly she called on the departed one to burst the 
coffiu that held her, to rise from the grave and re- 
lease her from her pledge. Why had she not braved 
all, perjured herself, and denounced the man who 
held her in thrall ? 

See what consequences had flowed forth from her 
criminal silence, ‘The dear children, their parents’ 
fortune, committed to that bold, bad man. 

Then she tried to soothe her conscience by the 
thought that even if she had denounced Casar Bas 
tian the fact would not have prevented what had hap- 

ned. He might still have escaped punishment, 
still disguised himself at Mainz, and carried out the 
imposture he had consummated so successfully. 

Again, the worst that could happen would be his 
robbery of the funds committed to his charge. 
Surely he would not, could not harm the poor chil- 
dren, The most hardened criminals never commit 
gratuitous atrocities, 

But what if their evidence must be got rid of ? 

Ab, then, she knew that Casar Bastian would 
shriuk from no crime. 

She fell on her knees and prayed—prayed not for 
herself— prayed for the safety of the dear children 
—prayed for their restoration to their parents. Let 
her alone suffer for the past, let her agony be ac- 
cepted as atonement, and merciful Heaven avert 
from those two innocents the consequences of her 
deeds, 

The heart that bows in prayerful contrition never 
fails to receive consolation, and Linda Steinberg rose 
from her knees, suffering indeed, but still with some 
little hope that her petition had been accepted. 

All now to be done was to wait for news from 
England. Whenshe went downstairs, after a careful 
toilet, her husband was surprised to fiud her so much 
better than he expected, 

Meanwhile the two ships in whose fortunes so 
many hearts were interested pursued their course. 

“The Allemauia,” driven by her powerful en- 
gines, never deviated from her track, 

In storm or calm, whether a favourable wind filled 
her canvas asshe ran free, or whether, without a 
stitch set, she faced a head wind and sea defiantly, 
her prow pointed steadily to her appointed goal, 

Caspar and Minna ran about the decks and played 
hide and seek with others of their age as gaily and 
fearlessly as if they were treading the solid shore in- 
stead of the reeling deck. 

When they were tired of play, or when it was 
chilly, wrapping their gray shawls about them, they 
cuddied in the lee of the smoke-stack, and then the 
boy either read to his sister or recited some of the 
marvellous adventures with which his memory was 
stored. 

‘The “ Allemania ” encountered some very heavy 
weather, and while the boy and girl fearlessly con- 
templated the magnificent spectacle of thunderoug 
skies and roaring waves Bastian was 4 prey to abject 
fear. 

He formed schemes of repentance and amendment ; 
but they vauished with the storm, and the glittering 








sunlight and bright sea brought back in force the 
evil hardihood that was natural to him, 
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At last they were nearing land, the approach being 
heralded by dense fogs, which brought out the con- 
stant voealism of the steam whistle. 

Saddenly, out of what seemed an impenetrable veil 
of vapour, a little schooner-rigged boat dashed into 
sight, and whilethe great steamer: stopped her en- 
gine a skiff shot from the pilot boat:and pulled over 
the dancing waves. 

A rope thrown from the “ Allemania” was caught 
by a man in the bow of the skiff, aud the hardy pilot 
scrambled on board, was welcomed by the captain, 
and went up on the bridge to take command while 
the skiff pulled back to the pilot boat, was hoisted 
on board, and away went the schooner like a danc- 
ing feather, as the steamer snorted and resumed ‘her 
course. 

I'he coming on board of the pilot seemed to ani- 
mate all the passengers. The last vestige of seasick- 
ness wags banished by the charm, Ladies came on 
deck in full dress, smiling, and armed for conquest. 
Every eye was strained to get ‘a. glimpse of the 
land, 

At last the fog lifted. 

How beautiful seemed fie ‘verdurous Tand, with 
its teeming fields and patches of wodd, dotted with 
white spires and dwelling-houses, while the ‘water 
was bright with snowy sails inwarfl atid outward 
bound, or traversed by swift-rashing steamers inde- 
pendent of wind and tide, 

As to the “Snow Clond,” she justified her name, 
for she was a pile of white canvas from deck to 
truck. Every sail that dan be put upon a ship was 
packed on her—courses, studding-sails, stay-sails, 
sky-scrapers, moon-rakers—the very name ef which 
make a landman’s brain giddy. 

So stately her bearing, so proud her array, 

The main she shall traverse for ever and dye ! 
And she held on her course witha speed that seemed 
to justify the old sailors’ contempt for steam. 

But there onme a change, Tite wind shifted, and 
the ship fell off. Ugly weather-signs were visible on 
the horizon. Sail was shortened, batches battened 
down, and everything. made ready for a storm. No 
trace of anxiety was visible in the countenances of 
the officers, and the men went about their work 
steadily and doggedly ; but there was an uneasy feel- 
ing on board both among those passengers to whom.a 
sea-voyage was a novelty and among those whose 
experience tanzht them to read the weather signs 
aright. 

The storm came ‘at last, wild and terrible. The 
tumbling mountains of water threatened every mo- 
ment to engulph the ship. Stredked with white 
foam, they looked like shapeless marine monsters of 
hideous bulk and strength showing their fangs. Now 
and then a heavy sea breaking over the bow poured 
down the deck with resistless fury. At times, when 
the ship careened, it seemed as if ghe could never rise 
and float again, and she groaned like a living: thing 
in agony. 

To add to the horrors of the midnight ‘storm the 
thunder opened its heavy guns and the black sky 
was seamed with blinding bolts of white lightning. 

“ A man overboard!” 

There was no hope to saye ‘him. 

One terrible cry rose over the war of waters, and 
then came.the Llankness of despair. 

Hark! what was that shock and crash—that blind- 
ing blaze—that sulphurous stench ? Something too 
dreadful to be whispered has occurred. The main- 
mast has been struck by lightning, and the ship is 
on fire! 

The hold was full of. combustible matter, and tlie 
flames made way with inconceivable rapidity. 

A wild panic raged in the over-crowded.ship. What 
éould the offi ers and crew do to stem it? 

The vessel plunged like a maniac leviathan, no 
Tongér dbeying her helm, the unchained winds rav- 
ing like.merciléss monsters, the artillery of Heaven 
booming like a maddening cannonade, the red flames 
bursting up through the decks, the officers roaring 
through speaking trumpets orders no longer heard 
or obeyed, a multitude of men, women, and children 
praying, shrieking; there were the elements of one 
of those tremendous sea tragedies the mamory of 
which is an eternal horror to those who survive 
them, 

There was a rush for the boats—too few, alas! 
even in favourable weather, and. now to launchi them 
seemed only to exchange one mode of destruction 
for another. 

One after another, however, they were lowered 
and committe!, overcrowded, to the waves, Some 
of them swamped instantly, others floated for a little 
time. 

The hapless beings left.on board ran to and fro, 
shrieking in despair. Mothers flung their children 
overboard, and plunged after them. Some men, howl- 
ing waniacs, threw thenrselves into the flames and 
perished. 

The miduight glare that lit up the furious waves 





showed at last. two conspicnous-features—the -burn- 
ing and sinking ship, and: one frail» boat,. now flung 
up like a cockle shell on..the crest of a billow,. then 
plunging downward into the trough ofthe sea, 

The terrified crow of that boatdlternately caught 
sight of axid lost the burning: ship. 

At last they) saw her, after theblazing masts shad 
reeled and fallen, crushing do of unhappy mor: 
tals yet clinging to ring-bolts on the decks, settle 
down bodily. 

One moment more, ‘and all: was darkness, 
doomed ship was engulphed for ever. 

Now for the boat. Could'she Tive ‘through the 
storm? The question'was son answered. Over- 
loaded, tossed like a bubble, a mere plaything in the 
— grasp of the rathiess billows, she filled and 
sank. 

One man, .a robust young man, found himself 
swimming desperately, nechanically, on the midnight 
waters. . 

Merely the instinct of .self-preservation kept his 
muscles in activity, for to stryggle was only: to pro- 
long his death-agony. 

A sudden blow nearly deprived: him of breath. He 
clutched his hands and;grasped.a floating spar... Then 
there was a faint hope yet. He grappled it, and, 
hepring the handkerchief.from lis throat,lashed,him- | 
self to it. 

Sustained by amiraclo, he floated, and beheld the 
morrow dawn with aclear sky and.4 quicter.sen. 

Life yet lingered ia him, though the vital epark 
could not hold out long, 

But that one man was saveiithe only soul df the | 
eight hundred who. had sailed from: Hanburgoin ‘the 
“Snow Oloud.” A Bremén barque; homeward bound, 
chanced to see the floating:spar and the dtenched | 
phantom attached to it, and took him on board. Even | 
after he had reached ‘the deck it was dowbtful| 
whether he coukl survive. An exceptional vitalit 
and the kindest care accomplished that miracle, wnt | 
Hans Spellman lived to carry to Germany the terrible 
tidings of the tragedy of which ‘he was the:solé sur- | 
vivor. | 

When the storm came down upon the doomed’ship | 
he was a stalwart man with hair .black as “night. | 
When he was taken on board the friendly barque he| 
was a nerveless spectre, with every hair upon his 
head as white as snow. 





The 


CHAPTER VII. 

BasTIAN engaged lodgings for the night at a, 
second-class hotel. He took a small: room for him- 
self, and Caspar and Minna were to occupy. an inner 
chamber opening out of it. 

They were so weary that, after. supper, they were 
glad enough to go to bed, where they immediasely | 
fell asleep, nor did they waken untilea late hour on; 
the following day. 

Bastian had their breakfast served in his room. 
Afterward he walked with the boy and girl om-the 
piazza into which the upper hallway opened, while, 
the chambermaid-arranged the rooms, and:then they 
returned to their apartments. 

“‘ Now, children,” said the mam, his face beaming 
with benevolent-smiles, “I’m going out in-search of | 
your father and mother. I shall find some excuse 
for bringing them to this ‘house, and then what a 
—— for them and you! Only think of 
it! eanwhile, Caspar, you'must notstir out of our 
rooms. Promise me that. You have your books to 
amuse yon, or you can play together, and look ont of 
the window and se¢ the people. Take good care of 
your sister, Caspar. Don’t let her lean out of the 
window or get into any ‘kind of mischief, I know I 
can trast you.” 

“That you can, sir,” replied Caspar. “ But don’t 
Jeave us alone Jong, pray.” 

The man kissed. them—he could, even do that— 
pushed them into the inner room, closed the door, and 
then going out into the entry locked the door, and 
put the key if his pocket. 

It is needless to say that-he did net make: the 
slightest effort to find the parents of the children. 

He had studied a map of London,and its environs | 
on ship-board, and felt certain he could) make his way 
anywhere without inquiring. 

His first visit was to a broker’s, where he sold the) 
golil which/had been-entrusted to his care.’ He took 
his.money, and secured most of it in an inner pocket, 
reserving, iowever, @ liberal amount ina wallet for 
immediate expenditure, 

He felt quite like: a gentleman now—he had his 
boots polished ‘at a street corner, then entered a 
restaurant, and ordered a sumptuous breakfast, 
washing down his food with copious. libations of 
champagne. He was rather startled at the amount 
of the bill, accustomed. as he was to hotel prices, 
but be*paid it without demur, and handed a large 
douceur to the astonished waiter, who bowed low to 
the supposed foreign prince as he handed him his 
hat. 





When he was tired of perambulating and ogling 
the ladies he engaged an open carriage and took a 
drive, 

He could not help thinking of the two poor chil- 
dren separated from the parents he had plundered. 
What to-do with them-was'the problem. He dared 
not send them to their home, at least just yet. It 
would ‘be time énough to do so when the “Snow 
Cloud ’:should-arrive'and Max and Hildegarde Hart- 
mann should discover that their darlings were not 
on board, and the farmer who had taken his .place 
should describe the person ‘of whom he bad ‘bought 
the tickets: ‘Nohe would keep them under his eye 
until he/had matured his own plans. 

To quiét them it would 'be necessary to inflict a 
great pang upon them, but then childish -griefs are 
temporary, and it ‘would aH come right in the end; 
they would be happier then for ‘a little preliminary 
trial. 

As the hot liquor he drank mounted to his head 
the stings of his conscience were deadened and he 
came at last to the flattering conclusion, that he was 
not so bad a fellow after all. 

Meanwhile the brother and sister, passed the day 
as well as they could in,the hotel. For.a lang time 
they watehed with interest the busy life of the 
streets, When this palled they had a game of romps. 
Then they sat down and talked of a thousand things 
—of. their father and.mother, of their uncles and 
cousins in the old German home, and of.their voy- 


re late in the day, the evil gening of the Stein- 
‘berg family entered the reom he found Gaspar sit- 
ting on the sofa-with one of bis fevourite.\books in 
-bis hand, ‘and the litthe gicl» sound asleep, reclining 
on His shoulder; her-fair curls floating about her neok 
in a shower of gold, 

It was so pretty apicture that it touched even the 
hard heart of Omsar Bastian, and it was'some tine 
before he could go through the scene he had pre- 
peared, though he had nerved ‘himself to do so by 
strong 4rink. 

“Oaspar,” said ‘he, at Tast, in a husky voice, “I 
have someting fmportant to say to you. Come 
‘here: 

The boy carefully lifted the head of his sister from 
‘his shoulder and ‘laid it gently on the cushion, with- 
out disturbing her slambers. 

Then he went and stood’ by Bastian’s clair, plac- 
ing his hand on bis’ knée.and looking up in his face 
wistfully yet confidently. 

The man ‘could not. bear the look of the boy, but 
turned his agitated face away from him. 

“ Caspar,’ he said, at last, with a mighty effort, “ I 
have.very bad news for you. Somethiug dreadful has 
happened.” 

“Tt must be to my fatherior my mother, sir,” an- 
wered the boy, quickly, and seizing. Bastian’s hand. 
“ Whieh ?” 

“ Both.” 

“Oh ! tell me what it is, sir,” 

“ They have been very ill—very ill, indeed.” 

“ Oh, sir, take us at once to them.” 

* Caspar! they are—dead!” 

“Dead!” cried the boy. “Dead! Heaven this is 
too terrible !” 

Andhe sank on the floor, covered his face with 
bis hands, and‘sobbed as if his heart would break. 

Por one moment the man. relented—for one mo- 
ment ke theught of saying it was but a cruel joke 
Had he been perfectly sober he must have done so 
but he ‘had drugged his good angel and inflamed his 
demon. The evil spirit had the mastery. 

He sat silent till the boy’s agony had worn itself 
out by its very excess, and then he said: 

“Beabrave boy. Sorrowisnowunavailing. You 
two are orphans. But you have relatives and kind 
friends left. I, ‘for.one, will never desert you.” 

“Oh! I know that,” answered the boy, sobbing. 
“ And all orphans have a father in heaven.” : 

The man writhed under the tarture these innocent 
words inflieted, 

‘But tell.me, sir, they must have died very sud- 
denly.” 

“ One of» the terrible fevers of this country carried 
them off within a few days of each other. Kind 
neighbours and friends.attended their last illness.” 

“You must show me where they are buried,” said 
the boy, “Oh,” he added, with a.sudden return of 
passionate agony, and wringing his hands, ‘“ what 
will become of us? Alone, alone!” 

“No, Caspar, not alone. I promise to take, good 
care of you till you hear from, your ‘uncles—yes, 
solemuly'swear it.” And he was sincere. for the 
time. 

“ You are good, sir. What would have become of 
us without you ?” 

Agesin the villain winced, for this shaft went home. 
He could not bear it. He said he must go downstairs 
—for more drink, of course. 

The little girl woke up bright and smiling, and 
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stole to her brother’s side. But her face grew serious 
as she looked on his. 

“ You have been crying, Caspar,” she said, ‘“ Are 
you ill? When will Mr. Baumann” (she had been 
achooled to call Bastian by this name on shipboard) 
4‘ come back ? When shall we see papa and mamma ?” 

“ Dear little Minna!” said the boy taking her tiny 
bands in his. ‘He hss come back, and has told me 
something about papa and mamma. Minna, dear, 
they live up yonder in the sky, among the angels.” 

“T want to go to them !”” the child, her blue 
eyes filling with tears. 

“One of these days, darling, we shall see them. 
One of these days.” 

Thechild crept closer to her brother, laid her head 

upon his breast, and they both sobbed together, 


foldedin each other's arms. 
Bastian came back, accompanied by two porters, 
His evil nature had now the complete . 


“ Qome,” he said, roughly, ‘‘ enough of this. Dey 
your eyes and come with me. ‘Two trunks,” he 
added'to the porters; “ there theyare.” 

wade caniecs of that seommahggetion, “hes 
obeyed the orders o ir present jan, ey 
dried their eyes, washed their faces, aad went down- 
staire with) bim. 

Bastian had paid the bill, and:now, with his two 
little vietims, entered a carriage that stood at the 
door. 

They ware driven through the crowded streets to 
« street where he had engaged lodgings ia.a German 
boarding house, 

Here the boy andegirl were to occupy: two little 
bed Speen PE EE ted enough, opening-out of 
a larger moor, Bastian had engaged for :him-. 
self, 


He brought up supper for them one tray and bade 


them eat. 
“ Until I hear from your friends,” he-said, in a de- 
cidedtone, “I shall actas your-guardian, You will 


obey mé fn all things. You, , bear in mind 
that my name is Bertold Baumann still, I have-my 
reasons for it, which you coaldn’t understand if I ex- 
plained them. I am youruncle. Now bea good 
boy and be discreet. You are sharp for your years, 
and when I tell you that if you disobey me you will 
bring trouble, not only on me, but on yourself and 
your little sister, I know that you will be careful and 
obedient. This isa strange, great city, and fall of 
wicked people, bad,.deeeitfulmen. Wé have some- 
times; to, foil their. plans by, wing deceit ourselves. I 
aim sorry for it, but it is s@, Now good-night, I 
shan’t comeback antil losg after you are asleep, Be 
good children.” 

Bewildered-by geief,and weariness, Caspar did, not 
at the time tally comprehend the import of what 
Bastian, alias Wolff, alias Baumann, said to him. 

Whea he reflected.on it afterward it made hip un- 
easy. 

He had been taught that falsehood was,newer jupti- 
Sable, and. here was aman, who defended deception 
snd enjoined it on him. 

It certainly had appeared to hith an indifferent 
thing when his pretectar, ag a-meye joke and for the 
purpose of managing an agreeable surprise, had as- 
sumed a name that did not, belong to him; but’ why 
he should insist on keeping it now that a terrible 
calamity had foiled,all their harmless plans was a 
question be,could not selye. 

On the other hand this man had won the confidence 
of the children se completely thatit. seemed wiaked 
to believe him capable-of any wrong, 

Thesesthoughts.kept. the boy awake in his bed long 
after his sister hadsfallen asleep ia the-next,raom, 

At:last, ;however; kindly slumber clesed his-,eye- 
lids, and.he.did not hear Bastian retuyn af midnight 
and fling himself heavily upon his bed without yn- 
dressing. : 

Tho name;this villain, had,chosep.at Maina. was a 
descriptive one. 

If not Wolff he was indeed, a “ wolf,in, sheep’s 
clothing.” 

_ Cesar Bastian had embarked spon a,,sea. of dis- 
sipation with the resolve to cut the veyage,.shont 
dad:apply himself:to. business, legitimate or. illegiti- 
mate, as soon.as.be had seen @ litile life in London, 
He. certainly had .a good deal of self-control, and 
thought he might therefore risk. a . little ,selfdindul- 
gence, What, troubled him, was. the care. of his 
stolen monéy, which..he..was. carrying about. him at 
the hazard of robbery. or. loss, 

Exactly what to,da with it he could not tell. Every 
aight he slept. with sit under. his pillow. Hvery 
morning he counted it, stowed it away in am inner 
pocket, aud pinned it.into.its place of deposit. 

He.must,open an account.at,some bank,.it,was clear, 
but what bank should. be honour with his confidence 
and. custom? 

One morning, as he was strolling along, he noticed 
@ huge sign over an office which. had large. plate, 
glass windows aud an imposing entrance with carved 





walnut doors. The inscription on the sign in gilt 
letters two feet long was “ Melchisedek Burnheimer, 
Broker and Banker.” 

Ona sign stuck inthe corner of one of the windows 
were the words—“ Interest allowed on money from 
date of deposit.” In this respect it professed to be 
a sort of Savings Bank on improved principles. 

Passing on, Bastian came toa large establishment 
styled the “ Garden.” 

This “Garden” wasentered by a central door of 
an arcade. The passer-by was attracted by what 
seemed the music of an orchestra, but which was 
really the performance of a huge mechanical organ, 
which imitated a full band, for it hada drum, tram- 
pet, flute and cymbal stops, and played complete over- 
turesin avery creditable style. 

Qn one side of the outer room there was the bar 
where the hurried caller swallowed his beer, dropped 
his money and hurried away. Opposite was a 
counter loaded with edibles and behind it.a couple 
of busy men seemed to be eternally cuttingup ham 
for sandwiches, 

From this room you peewee @ hall of vast di- 
mensions, handgomely . There were galleries 
at-each -end, 

The floor was occupied by an immense number of 
long brown tables, flanked by solid high-backed 
seats of the same material and hue. 

On the right were doors opening into a small 
square and unroofed space, with a few shrubs, while 
the walls on two sides were decorated with land- 
scapes painted on canvas. 

This was the “garden,” and was furnished with 
seats, usually occupied by customers of rural tastes. 

On the left side of the huge hall was the organ re- 
ferred to, besides which there was a sort of wooden 
baloony forthe accommodation of professional singers 
on festivalnights. On such occasions every inch of 
room was occupied, orders for refreshments were 
constantly uttered,and au army of waiters rushed-to 
and fro in-a state of intense anxiety and activity. 

Now-the-gteste-were few and far between, and the 


waiters hat leisure to attend to them. 
Bastian took his seat ‘and gave his order. He had 
already acquired a taste for fiery stimulants, 


There was nothing special to attract his attention 
in the persong round him, They were,mostly plainly 
dressed men and women. 

But ‘a great ‘contrast was offered by a young man 
wha sauntered down the central alley, swinging a 
slender cane. 

White and glosgy lingn,-a fashionable blne frock- 
coat, a shiny silk hat caréfully canted over one eye, 
black curls glistening, if pot dripping, with oil, and 
a luminous breast-pip, were the characteristics of a 
swell of the first water. 

He dropped into 9 seat: opposite Bastian, and a 
smiling waiter instantly flew to his side ‘to auticipate 
hig call, 

“A fine day, sit,” saidthe gentleman, courteously 
addressing Bastian. 

The latter replied, with an accent that betrayed his 
foreign origin: 

“T haven’t bad the pleasure of seeing you here be- 
fore, I believe,” said the yqung map, dropping into 
German, 

Bastian admitted that he was a stranger in Tigndon 
and in the country, speaking now in German, which 
was as farviliar to him ns French. 

Acquaintances aye made very easily in this casual 
way, but Bastian was tog newly arrived to be aware 
that such advances as the swell was making to a 
stranger were looked upon as suspicious here. 

“T’m from oversea,” said the dandy. “But I have 
reason to be satisfied here. Splendid opportunities 
everywhere—east, west, north and’south. No matter 
whiat your profession, brains and pluck are capi:al 


enough,” 

: Woutd it be indiscreet 'to ask what business you 
are, engaged in, sir?” asked Bastian, 

*Oh, by no meaus—everybody knows my busi- 
negs,” angwered the young man. 

And, taking out a Russia leather case, he handed 
a card across the table, on which was engraved : 

“ Melchisedek Barnbeimer, Broker and Bayker,” 
with a long string of references. 

“ | think I peased your establishment just now, Mr. 
Burnheimer,”’ 

** Ob, you mistake. 
ployer. Here’s.mine.” 

The second card ‘he pasged across the'table bore 
the name,of Jacob Finner, 

“ Any. basiness in our line will_be satisfactorily at- 
tended to, Mr.—Mr.——” 

“ Bertdld Baumann,” said Bastian. 

“Ah! We doa large business, Mr. Baumann, T 
assure you. But1 can't stop chatting bere. ‘The o'd 
man will be furious. Good-day, Mr. Baumann. 
Happy to have made your acquaintaucr, sir,” 

Te drained his glass, set it down and sauntered out. 

In the course of the forenoon Bastian made some 


That's the name of my em- 





inquiries about the broker and learned that he ac- 
tually did a large business 

The result was that just before the hour of closing 
he called at the broker’s, was recognized by the 
dandy clerk and introduced to the great man himself 
—an imposing man, elderly, bald-headed, white-cra- 
vated, looking through gold-bowed spectacles. 

His manner of speech was very oracular and his 
careless way of talking about thousands was very 
impreasive. 

He was busy now, but when he was at leisure 
could point out some promising investments. He had 
made the fortunes of several young men who had 
commenced with very little capital. 

There was his clerk, Finner—that young fellow 
owed everything to him, etc., etc., etc. 

When the brief interview was ended, and the 
banker and Bastian came out of the little inner office, 
the former said : 

“ Finner, make out a receipt for two thousand in 
the usual form, and I’ll sign it.” 

So Mr. Finner wrote, after date : 

* Received of Bertold Baumann the sum of two 
thousand pounds payable to his order on deman@ 
with interest at the rate of five per cent.” 

And Mr. Burnheimer signed hls name to it with a 
flourish and hauded the slip of paper to his new cus- 


omer. 

“ I'll put that inan envelope for you, Mr. Bau- 
mann,” said the clerk, after the depositor had read it. 

*“ Thank you.” 

So Mr. Finner slipped it into an envelope, closed 
it and handed it to Bastian, who carefully put it 
away, bowed and walked out of the office. 

Finner jumped over the counter, closed and locked 
the door, 

“ Bank closed for the dayand for ever!” he said. 

“ What do you mean by that?” asked the broker, 
turning pale and trembling. 

“T mean that I know you, old file.” 

“This insolence to me, you young ruffian ?” 

Come now, old fellow, the dignity dodge won't 
go down with me. It’s ausgespieli—played out— 
that is. I know everything.” 

“ What do you know ?” 

“That you’re going to vanish—clear out—mizzle 
—going to make a tour for the benefit of your pre- 
cious old health—that you’ve got swag enough 
stowed away to last till .you are called for from 
below. So down with the dust—hand over—make it 
worth my while to‘%keep mum and get outof the way, 
or I'll blow the whole scheme higher than a kite, I 
tell you, and you know I’ve got cheek enough to do 
anything.”” 

“Jacob Finner,” said the broker, “I’m a ruined 
man. I’ve been unfortunate in business.” 

“Didu’t you find that out before you took this 
man’s coin that you’ve got buttoned up in your 
pockets ?”’ 

“T was going to put it in the safe.” 

“Come now—l'll make you a fair offer. Give 
me @ cool thousand and I'll be blind, and deaf, and 
dumb.” 

The broker did not hesitate. He might havo 
known from the moderate sum demanded that the 
clerk guessed more than he knew about. his business, 
or he would not have been willing to sell his silence 
and compound a felony so cheap, but when a man is 
guilty his reasoning powers desert him at a pinch. 

He counted ont the money. Finner snatched it 
with an-eager hand and thrust it away in his pocket, 
and the two men parted, one one way, the other 
another, not'to see each other again for many a long 
day. 

The exposure came’ next ‘day, and’a howl of exe- 
cration burst from the‘throats ofa huodred swindled 
dupes when it was known for‘a certainty that the 
concern had gone up and the financier gone off. 

Very few of tle sufferers however were needy men, 
for Burnheimer knew the danger of exasperating 
poverty to desperation, and though the speoulators 
who lost by him threatened ‘to lynch him if ever they 
got hold of him they would-have contented them- 
selves with rolling him in the gutter if he had fallen 
into their hands, 

One man alone perhaps would have murdered him 
had he clutched him. ‘Phis‘man was Casar Bastian. 
One instant of time had swept away from him nearly 
all the fruits of his crime. Ill gut, quick gone. 

“Pwo thousand pounds in his hands!” he groaned, 
“and all I have for it is this!” 

He tore the envelope out of his pocket, and pulled 
out—a blank piece’of paper! Like master, like man 
—both were scoundrels! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
As the time approached for the arrival of the 
“ Snow Cloud’? Max Hartmann and his wife Hilde- 
arde made daily visits to inquire about the ship. 
Tired of the small returns that agriculture yields 
to the limited capitalist in the Fatherland,'Max had 
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®migrated, as we know, rather more than two years 
before, accompanied by his wife, leaving their chil- 
dren in the charge of their uncles. 

He had some ready cash, increased by the genero- 
sity of his wife’s brothers, whom he entrusted with 
the sale of some property he left behind him, 

He decided to settle in the vicinity of London, and 
so bought a neat two-storey cottage. The figure 
was high, to be sure, but payments were made easy, 
and he thought he saw his way clearly, especially as 
he expected to receive the proceeds of the sale of his 
property at home. 

He was thoroughly acquainted with the manage- 
ment of hot-beds and the rearing of flowers, and his 
wife was in every semt.e a help-mate to him both in- 
Aoors and out, 

At the end of their first season they had good cause 
for rejoicing. 

Their profits were most encouraging, and the se- 
cond year's business was still more gratifying. The 
Hartmanns were in a fair way to fortune. 

The second year they were able to hire more help 
and to get along better by (oing a little more head- 
work and a little less manual labour. 

Hartmann drove his waggon to town early every 
morniog, and now his wife accompanied him daily, 
for every day they hoped tocarry back their children, 
living flowers, in exchange for the inanimate flowers 
they had brought up. 

Both Nicolaus and Christian had written them 
apprizing them of the sailing of the children, 

Day after day passed and they were doomed to 
disappointment. 

It is terrible to wait as the Hartmanns had to wait 
for news of dear ones. 

It was soon evident that the “Snow Cloud” was 
having a long voyage. Then, as they drove home 
day after day without the children, all the dismal 
tales they heard of disasters at sea recurred to their 
memory; and as the husband and wife kept these 
thoughts to themselves, for each was unwilling to 
add a feather’s weight to the other’s burden, the 
anxiety of each was intensified because pent up and 
concealed. 

Hartmann had arranged with a German friend in 
London to telegraph him the moment the “Spow 
Cloud ” was reported at any hour of the day or night, 
and oneor other of the young couple sat up watch- 
ing and waiting for news at home. 

One morning early Max and his wife went to town 
asusual, It wasa lovely morning. The grass was 
glittering with dew, the birds were twittering in the 
trees and the sky was cloudless, 

“ Ab!” said Max, “ what a day for the children to 
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come Into port. The wind is fair. I feel as if we 
should see them this morning.” 

“Heaven grant it!” answered his wife. 
that Gottlieb?” she added. 

Gottlieb Bunsen was the friend who was on the 
lookout for the ship, He was a grocer, a rough, 
illiterate, but good-hearted man. He was as much 
interested in the affairs of the Hartmanns as if he was 
a member of the family. He had known them in 
Germany, and had renewed the acquaintance with 
delight, 

“Any news, neighbour?” asked Max, cheerily, 
when his friend came within hailing distance, 

Gottlieb did not answer directly. 

“T hope I see you well to-day,” he stammered 
out. 

“Of course you do, unless you've lost your eye- 
sight. Come, let’s sit down. You've been looking 
out for the ship ?”’ 

“Yes, yes, of course I’ve been looking out for the 
ship,” answered Gottlieb, but he turned his head 
away. 

** You've heard tidings of her?” 

“ Yes, I’ve heard of her,” 

“Do you hear that, wife?” cried Max, joyously 
bringing his broad, brown hand down on his friend's 
shoulder. 

Gottlieb turned his face round, 

He—that strong, rough man—was choking and 
crying. 

“Oh, Hoaven!” he said; “that I should have to 
tell the news !” 

The man and wife seized his hands and looked 
piteously into his face. 

“Oh, Gottlieb, what do you mean?” shrieked 
Hildegarde. 

“The ship—the children—don’t ask me!” 

“Speak, man!” thundered Max, quivering in every 
fibre of his frame. 

“Lost! Lost!” cried Gottlieb, and his great frame 
was convulsed with emotion. “Struck by lightning 
—foundered —only one saved !” 

“Was it Caspar or Minna?” shrieked the mother. 

* Neither—one man!” 

“Tt cannot be!” exclaimed Max. “ They must 
have had boats. We may hear of them yet!” 

“ There is no hope,” groaned Gottlieb. The 
boats were all swamped, One man was picked up to 
carry the tidings toGermany, It’s in all the papers 
of to-day—telegraphed.” 

He might have added more—but with a moan the 
bereaved mother fell at her length on the ground at 
his feet. 

“ It has killed her!”’ cried Max. 


“Tsn’t 





“No,no. Providence is too merciful for that !” 
said Gottlieb. 

He ran to a drinking fountain, tore off his hat, filled. 
it with water, hastened back and aided the unhappy 
husband to revive his wife. 

They succeeded after atime, and placed her ten- 
derly on the seat and supported her. 

She opened her eyes, looked piteously at Gottlieb 
and said : 

“ Is it—can it be true ?” 

* Only too true!” whispered the man, with white 
and quivering lips. 

‘*Max! Husband! Childless! she moaned. ‘ Our 
pretty darlines ‘4:owned at sea! And they might now 
be withus. ©, why—why—why did we ever leave 
them?” 

She leaned her head on her husband’s breast and 
wept, 

Her tears saved her, for 

The grief that will not speak 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart and bids it break. 

Hildegarde, after a time, became calm, sat up and 
dried her eyes. 

Max Hartmann begged his friend to remain with 
Hilcegarde while he went for his waggon. 

He returned in a few minutes, and the two mep 
helped the afflicted woman into the seat. 

“ Thanks,” said Max, sadly, as he shook his friend’s 
hand. “ You've neglected your business on our ac» 
count.” 

“Let the business go,” replied Gottlieb. “Don’t 
think I’m going to desert you in yourextremity. I’m 
going to ride home with you. Ill drive your horses 
—you see to your wife.” 

He would not be denied — and it was well he was 
so thoughtful, for it was doubtful if Max could have 
driven home himself. 

Hildegarde proved too weak to sit up, so a resting- 
place was made for her on some bundles of straw in 
the bottom of the waggon. She lay there white and 
wan, holding her husband’s hand. 

The task of mutual consolation—for they were both 
unselfish—lightened their agony. 

They wept and prayed together, and when they 
reached their cottage both were in s better frame of 
mind than Gottlieb had hoped for after such a terrible 
calamity. 

Gottlieb unharnessed the horses, saw to the work- 
ing people, and took management of the place for 
that day and the following night. 

The next morning the bereaved couple resumed 
their daily duties, but a black shadow had fallen op 
the late happy homestead. 


(To he continued.) 
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THE FAMILY DIAMONDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ Marigold,” “ Breaking the Charm,” &c., Sc. 
pee 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look. 
Shakespeare. 
All men have their price. Walpole. 

As the policeman approached Miss Venner, with 
a quickness which precluded any action on the part 
of hee brother, opened the cab door and alighted on 
the stones which paved the entrance to the mews. 

‘‘There is a man in the cab,” she exclaimed, 
“whom you must take into custody.” 

“On what charge, miss ?” asked the constable. 

“He is Dingwall, the burglar and esca con- 
vict. You will obtain a handsome reward for him 
at Scotland Yard.” 

Dingwall heard these concluding words and he 
knew he was betrayed. 

With a fierce yell he burst from the cab and en- 
deavoured to escape. 

‘* Draw your staff,” shouted Miss Venner. “Strike 
him tothe earth. He will get away ; be careful, he 
is a desperate criminal.” 

The policeman precipitated himself after Ding- 
wall, who rushed madly down the mews, expecting 
to find egress. 

In this belief he was mistaken. It was what in 
French is called a “cul de sac,” or what we term a 
blind alley. He could not get out. A high brick 
— stared him in the face and he was brought to 

ay. 

Weakened by hunger and exposure, and totally 
unarmed, he was no match for his opponent, who, 
knowing by repute the desperate character of the 
man, did not attempt to parley with him, but at 
once tried to hit him with his staff. 

“Don’t strike me,” said Dingwall. “I can’t fight, 
I'm too far gone. If I were not I should not care 
for half a dozen of you. Iam your prisoner. Slip 
on the handcuffs. It is my fate I suppose.” 

He staggered against the wall as he spoke, and 
the constable seized him by the arm; he had no 
handcuffs with him. 

So weak was the convict that he could scarcely 
walk, and he suffered himself to be dragged along 
without offering any resistance whatever. 

When he reached the place where the eab was 
standing he saw his sister, and a little life came into 
him momentarily. 

“You nave done this, you serpent,” he exclaimed. 
“T ought to have known that you were as deceitful 
as Judas. But recollect one thing. I told you a little 


While ago intended to kill one woman who 
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stood in my way, now I mean to kill two, and you 
shall be the second. I swear it.” 

Probably you will not have the chance,” an- 
swered Miss Venner, who was deadly pale. 

** Yes, I shall. I am young yet,” he answered, 
* and though I shall probably be sent to Australia 
this time for fourteen years I will promise you to 
be back in England in less than three. Then be- 
ware, I can never forgive you. A sister should not 
have treated a brother as you have treated me. I 
met you, poor, hunted and starving. I trusted you, 
and by Heaven you have betrayed me. I am a man 
of my word, Daisy, and on my honour—smile if you 
will—I say on my honour, for I have some left yet, 
T will be revenged.” 

‘* You ought to be careful of the precious commo- 
dity,” she sneered. 

Dingwall was about to reply, but his strength 
failed him and he fell down on the ground in an in- 
sensible cond‘tion. Want and the excitement of the 
last hour had overcome him utterly. 

“Take him away,” said Miss Venner, as coolly 
as if she had been speaking of a perfect stranger. 

“TI don’t know how to manage to get him to the 
station, miss,” replied the constable. 

“Oh, put him in the cab. Here, driver, take this 
half-sovereign. It will pay you, I suppose,” said 
Miss Venner. 

“Thank you kindly, miss. Shall I drive these 
persons to the station and send you another cab ?” 
asked the man. 

“ No, I can walk home now, the storm is overand 
the distance is not great. Take care of your pri- 
soner, constable, and remember that he is the 
famous Dingwall. You will get your reward.” 

She saw the senseless body of her unfortunate 
brother put in the cab like a bale of goods, and when 
the driver had ascended the box and the policeman 
sat over Dingwall with his staff drawn, she walked 
calmly and collectedly back to her hotel, as if her 
nerves were made of cast iron and her heart was 
nothing more than a fossil. : 

Returning to her hotel, she dined with as good an 
appetite asthe most virtuous and honest woman in 
the land, drank acup of coffeeand repeated to herself : 

“Signor Conti, Milan and Turin Hotel, Greek 
Street, Soho, landlord’s name Guiseppe. I will go 
there this evening,” she added. 

We must leave Miss Venner for a time to her so- 
— musing, while we go before her to the Italian 
hotel in the purlieus of Soho. 

The evening was warm, damp and misty, heavy 
clouds sat over the metropolis, and more rain was to 
descend, and the aged, melancholy, worn-out neigh- 
bourhood of Soho was more grim, and mise- 
rable than usual, 
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A man short of stature, with the unmistakeable 
appearance of a foreigner, emerged from a house in 
Dean Street, buttoned his threadbare frock-coat 
tightly up to his chin to hide the absence of shirt 
front, which was wanting, owing to a misunder- 
standing long existing between him and his laun- 
dress, drew his shiny hat over his dark eyes, felt in 
his pockets for a stray coin which did not happen 
to be there, and with a sigh walked slowly along 
until he came to the Italian hotel kept by Guiseppe. 

Dusty curtains shaded the windows, which did 
not appear to have been cleaned for centuries, and 
the general appearance of the house was one of long- 
continued neglect and dilapidation. 

Pushing open the door, the man found himself in a 
long room, filled with tables and chairs, there were 
several people in the place, some playing dominoes, 
others reading foreign papers, all drinking an@ 
smoking. 

Making his way to a counter or bar at the extri- 
mity of the apartment and nodding familiarly to 
more than one habitué of the hotel, the individual 
saluted the landlord, a tall, burly fellow, whose fat 
appearance indicated that he fared well and did not 
allow care to interfere with his peace of mind. 

** Good-evening, count,’”’ excluimed the landlord. 
“T hope the world is treating you with the con- 
sideration your merit deserves.”’ 

“TI have told you, my worthy Joseph,” replied the 
stranger, “that in my present position I drop my 
title. It is true that I am the ouly direct represen- 
tative of the ancient house of Conti, but situated 
as I am, being in fact a political refugee, my lands 
confiscated and my position as a professor of lan- 
guages precarious, I prefer to be called simply 
Signor Conti.” 

“It shall be as you desire,” answered Guiseppe. 

“ Bring me some brandy, you man of bottles,” 
continued Conti, “ and let us make merry over your 
old Cognac. I have a most uncomfortable thirst.’” 

** Perhaps you are prepared to pay your account, 
signor,” replied the landlord, hesitatingly. “ Here 
is the slate. You owe me eleven pounds and nine 
pence, but we will say nothing about the pence ; let 
them go. Until that is settled I cannot supply any 
more.”’ 

Signor Conti, with an air of well-affected indiffe- 
rence, searched in one pocket and then in another, 
at last saying: < 

“ Plague take it, I have come out without my 
purse,” 

* As usual,” laughed the landlord ; “the old ex- 
cuse. Run back and fetch it, for, per Baccho, you 
will not drink here unless you pay for it.” 

“Grasping and avaricious man,” replied Conti, 
“I will remove my custom to another house where 
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I shall be treated with more generosity. You my 
countryman too! Commend me to strangers for 
kindness. I have shed my blood for Italy, the noble 
blood of the Contis, and it is an Italian who refuses 
to quench the thirst of a patriot. But the time will 
come when my illustrious relations will send me.a 
large sum—it is even on its way now at this present 
moment. My triumph is not far distant, and then 
I will remember my enemies, I promise you, mean 
and contemptible vendor of spirituous liquors.” 

The landlord laughed at this tirade and said : 

‘If I had many customers like you I should soon 
have to put my shutters upand go into bankruptcy. 
There is my rival Giacomo higher up the street, 
give him your favours, though I think you have 
extinguished your eredit there already.” i 

** Always playfaband j ,”’ said Conti, chaag- 
ing his tone tooneofcajolement. ‘ Whata 
fellow itis. Come, Guiseppe, give me the half-litre 
of brandy and on the word of a Oonti you. shall 
have gold to-morrow.” 

‘No, no,” answered the landlord, “ my first word 
is my last. Sit down and welcome, but dry you 
came in and dry you will go away, Unless you can 
prevail upon some one to treat you. Perhsps Mr. 
Dingwall, your English friend, will come in. 

Conti oaiety ao that he knew nothing of 
Dingwall, and ed he was in theeountry as he 
had not seen him lately. 

= he slouched away into Papa rene mn 
who was reading a to play a game at car 
was courtly perme fm Ped to smoke a rok 
black pipe, which he o with some tobacco 
<a he-with diffieulty raked ont from his coat tai- 
pooket. 


the door opened and a lady 

She wore a thick black veil end was dressed 
plainly in a merino skirt surmounted by # thin 
shaw] of a sombre colour. 

Looking round for an instant, as if to discover 
the landlord, she walked through the thiok tobacco 
smoke to the bar, coughing slight!y, as the odaur 
of garlic and pipes-aasailed her delicate nostrils. 

This was Miss Ventiery whoaesoon as the shadow 
of evening fell had #he to her unknown 
purlieus of St. Giles’s and at last reached the Milan 
and Turin hotel, 

Guiseppe bowed with more than his accustomed 
politeness ta his visitor.and asked her if-she wished 
to dine, as he had a private room upstairs. 

“Not to-day,” she replied. “Do you know an 
Italian named Conti—a man I believe of rather un- 
prepossessing-anpearance.and indifferent: character, 
clever in his way, unscrupulous and poor?” 

“Do I know him, signoza?”’ answered Guiseppo, 
with a langh. “it would. be odd.if I did not, 
though I am;glad you mentioned his..name, for, 
truth to tell, your description would as well have 
hit off a dozen of: my customers .as the.Count; di 
Conti.” 

“Is he indeed of noble extraction?” 

**T have only his word forit,’ answered Guiseppe. 
“T. was a waiter for years.in the principal Itakan 
cities before the: Austrians drove me over here-.and 
I nevor heard mention made of the Count di Conti. 
However he is; proud of his title; aad’be it real or 
imaginary I’ll not rob him of it.” 

‘“* Let me have a private roem‘for.an hour,” said 
Miss Venner. ‘“:Send up this mam to.me~and bring 
whatever he likes td drink,: for | eupposelike.all 
a= rs, his class he is afflicted. with an ungovernable 

uurst. 

“You are right there, signora,” answered 
Guiseppe, “and 1 will wager you have seen. -some- 
thing of tho world. I daresay youcan speak Léalian 
as well as I can English.” 

“Tt matters. little.to you what.my accomplish- 
ments..are,”’ exclaimed Miss- Venner, curtly. “iL 
have business with your disreputable countryman. 
Send him tome, bat first conduct me to the room 
and let not.our‘privacy be interfered with.” 

‘He shall be with you in'two minutes, contessa,” 
ceplied Guiseppe, his respect for the lady inoreas- 
ing at her peremptory manner. “ There he sits 
over there, smoking a clay pipe, and L'll stake my 
reputation that when-ho finds-hais in luek to-night 
he’ll swagger so that the hotel.will not, be able to 
hold him. This way, milady. Mind the bettom 
step, whioh.is.a little broken.” 

Guiseppe conducted the governess ‘into a. little 
room, which was used for small dinner parties, 
lighted a couple of eandles and’ left. her to her 
meditations. 

Then he sought Conti and said : 

“You are wanted by a, young and’ beantiful 
English lady. None of your-counterfeits. She has 
come on business, and there is money-in the wind or 
I'm a false prophet. Did you mot see her enter ?”’ 

“Ha!” exclaimed Conti, rising immediately. 
*“One of my'relations, 1’ll warrant, ‘I left -word at 
my lodgings that if my sister, the-priacess, called 
she was to follow me here. Mean and contemptible 
Joseph, what think you now of my position? 
Sirrah !. conduet me to this fair unknewn.and brigg 


While he waechewing the oud of bitter reflection 
entered. 


| slave—antirely under my cantrol. 





up tio bottles of your best champagne. Hence 
and obey, dull knave. The Counts of Conti are not 
to be kept waiting by such slaves as you, whose 
mission it is in life to minister to the wants of the 
greatly born !”’ 

“You will find her in the pink cabinet at the top 
of the stairs,” said Guiseppe, with difficulty re- 
straining his laughter. 

“Fiy,” said Conti, “ orI will quicken your move- 
ments with my boot. Isa Conti to be played with 
by such a groom as thouart? By the mass,’’ he 
added to himself, “this happens opportunely. In 
five minutes I should have been waiting at the 
corner of the street to garotte the first substantial- 
looking person who passed.” 

The swarthy countenance of the Italian glowed 
with a pleasure he could not restrain, and, animated 
— strong feeling of ‘curiosity, he sought the 
chamber in which Miss Venner was awaiting him. 
It: was not likely that any lady of. disti had 
fallen in love with him. His nature was too 
cal to entertain any romantic idea of that p- 
tion. Once he had kept small chemist’s shop, 
wherein he sold cosmetics and to ladies who 
wished to improve their complexion, and he still 
kept up an occasional ce with some 

names were to be found in the peerage. 

Miss Venner had raised her veil as he entered. 
In a moment he saw that he-was in the presence of 
@ stern, unscrupulous woman, who would have 
obedience, 
filled to the letter. 

him to a seat, she said: 
“ I have 


of you fromeman named Ding- 

“An esteemed ay madam,” Conti. 
fet me me pe heie “4 

“ You ‘hear of him as # tranaport in a few 


weeks, for he is now in the hands of his natural 
enemies, the ” answered Miss Venner. “Do 
not start. Iam in no way connected with Scotland 


Yard, although I am-acquainted with Dingell whe ‘ 


has recommended yon to mé as aman wi 

Conti thought to himself thata very s 
would buy him at that moment. 

“There are few things I will not do for money, 
madam,”’ he exclaimed. 

‘Precisely. Now let us understand one another. 
I want two things done; for each I will pay fifty 
pounds. The first.is,easily explained. You are a 
chemist, I understand?’’ 

“ Phere are few of thasecrets of chemistry which 
were unkgown to mein my youth. I.studied the 
science more for amusement. than 


ofit,; aud, like 
most amateurs, soon contrivedrto distance. the pro- 
fessionals poy + own, ground,”.crred Conti, with 
pardonable pride, for he was in reality no.mean pro- 
ficient inthe art. " 

“T havea rival,” said Miss Venner, “a givl who 
monopolizes the affection of; a: man.who must be 
mine. Is there any.meaus by which you can.render 
her so hideonsly-ugly.that he svill tuyn from, her in 
affright ?”” 

The Italian smiled sardonically. 

* T can .turn.her skin black,. blae,. or ah she 
answered, “and I imagine that an ,Eyglishman 
would scarcely fall:in.love witha lady who.is-the 
exact counterpart of anegress, with the exeaption 
of the, flat featuresand the. woolly hair. The fea- 
tures I cannot alter,: but; can supply pou. witha 
wig which, if you hayeher head shaved, will increase 
the resemblance to a daughter of Africa,” 

* Excellent,” said.Miss Veauer. “How long will 
this preparation:take.in.its operation:?” 

“ About.three weeks. Onedose:of the liquid will 
be sufficient.each day. Butallow;me.to ask you in 
what way you intend to evade the law, Will not 
the young dady’s friends; become. ‘suspicious .as the 
gr ual change is.apparent P”’ 

** Her friends have no control over her,” returned 
‘*She is-my prisoner, my 
© one can see 
her or save her; In dealing with me, Signor Conti, 
you need not fear that you are associated with a 
weak woman who-does not.know. how to calculate 
the,chances:and take every.precaution beforehand,” 

* T am convinced that madam isa lady.of talent,” 
replied Conti, with a low bor, “‘a lady, in fact, who 
might become.a worthy successor of 4 Brinvilliers 
or a Borgia.” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Venner. “I couldhand you 
@ poisoned chalice as calmly as; I mow hand yon a 
glass of this excellent champagne which our host 
has provided for. your delectation.” " 

In spite of his:own inherent villany-and his-self- 
possession Conti shuddered. 

He drank the wine with avidity, however, and 


said: 

“In three.days the mixture shall be ready for 
your use, madam, and I.am sure aps AF will say 
my.chemical compound justifies the gies [ have 
passed upon it.” 

“Ts it ineradicable ?” . 

“No. I have ameansof restoring the skin to its 
former whiteness. That, in candour, I admit, but 


the.governess, harshly. 


and pay well if her commands were fal- 





as the drug is a combination of vegetables and mine- 
rals, and entirely my own discovery and secret, I 
will defy any member of the faculty at home or 
abroad to treat the case with a satisfactory result 
You shall have the wig, and I should recommend. 
shaving the head on the nineteenth day.” 

“ Three weeks will affect the change, I think you 
said ?” asked Miss Venner, absently, 

“As nearly as possible. Be sure, however, to 
keep the lady away from looking 
change in her appearance might 

“ So much the better,” said the governess. “ But 
no, she must not go mad till he has seen her. I 
must hear her call him by his Christiansname. I 
must witness his agony and her when 
the recognition takes place, and the-awful truth is 
revealed to her from his lips.” 

** What is your next wish, signora ?”asked Conti, 
after a se. 
_ “In Threadneedle Street: thereiis a: bank, which 
is known as Saleott’s. Youwill find there a gentle- 
man named Frank Burgoyne,” continued Miss 


ner. 
ti took out his tablets amd made gnote of 
the names, 

“In every large assembly of men thore is usually 
one or more whoare dishonest, or who at least have 
the inclination to be so, though they may want the 

, just as sa eveny flock there isa black 

. Seek out a dishonest man. rob 
loyer, and fix his name on Mr. Burgoyne ; let 
accused and brought before a:magistrate 


of . * . 
mo apache = Se pine pena 


vas will 
“ST ee object to a little om :account, 


”* replied Conti. 
2. say- 


“Tako thie for your ézpenses ; you shall have tho 
hundred I promised you intact if you serve me 
well, In ten days I willcome here again to see you, 
and you can report progress. I hope the account 
you will be able to render may be satisfactory.” 

Conti was profusé ‘in his jacknowledgments, and 
drank the health of his fair benefactress in the 
generous wine which Guiseppe had provided. 

Miss Venner ‘wished him good-night, ordered 
rather than requested lim to keep his seat, as she 
could find her way out; and left him. 

When Guiseppe saw the laily leave heran upstairs. 

“Well,” he said, “has the interview been 
satisfactory ?’ 

“It is my sister, the princess;” said Conti, vain- 
gloriously. **My distresses are over. Tuke the 
paltry sum I owe you. Iwok.at these bank notes, 
andtremble lest I remove my’ custom as I threat- 
ened. Do you think thatthe head ofa noble famil 
will be deserted for amyclength of time by ‘his ric 
relatives; simply because lte has gloriously sacrificed 
his ‘prospects on the altar of patriotism?” 

Guiseppe’hastened te: make his excnses. 

“ Bah,” exclaimed Conti. “* What'areapol 
to me? Another tine;my Guiseppe, have faith in 
a customer like me. Have faith, man; Isay. Fea 
not; L:forgive-you.” Drink with mo, and ‘thé ‘toast 
I give you is—Prosperity to our noble selves.” 

They finished the wine together and wera tho 
best friends imaginable, 

Conti talked and boasted of his rich:relutions and 
the kind heart of ‘his sister, the princess. 

It was late before he deft the hotel, -and when he 
retired to rest in his garret he gave-himself up to 
delicious dreams of happiness: and prosperity in the 
near future. 

— 
CHAPTER XV. 
D.: What is this I hear? a thief in my hquse! 
I'll not believe it. 
tendant: Nay, myrlerd, he hag thief‘writ on 


his face, 
If you ean but. see it, Oa Play. 

Arter business.hours. the..City of London loses 
the active appearance.which. characterizes it during 
the day, merchants, bankersand their clerks 
for thea nearest railway station.and hasten to en- 
joy the domestic comforts afforded them in their 
luxurious suburban homes. 

Bat until a late hour there is.always.an-under- 
current of life floating about the. dark and sparsely 
peopled streets, threading the devious courts 
and alleys, diving in and out of offices . where 
burn the glowing lamps and tired men lean over 
tall desks, while others visit taverns and.drink the 
social glass, x y 

Not many days after Miss Venner’s interview 
with Conti that mysterious personage might have 
been sean sitting in the private bar of a ee 
house not far fromthe Bank of England, evidently 
waiting for some 2ne, 
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He was not kept long in axpostotion, for a 
seighbouring clock had scarcely climed the hour of! 
seven when, mi 


taking a seat by his side, ordered.a glass of wine, 
andafter looking r 
no one was near with whose features he was ac-| 
quainted she said : 

“ Allis settled; and you cannot sy thatI have 
lost much time since you made my aequaintance.” 

“ What have youdone?”™ asked Conti, ‘tI have! 
every confidence in you, Mr. Ralph Hardaera, bat [| 
like to see how the.trap is set,.for often the) bird | 
escapes even after every precautiou seems: to have | 
been taken, and perhaps! am.a-mere wily fowler | 
than yourself; still Lrepeat 1 have.as much con- 
fidence in you as your employers, -the Mesavs. | 
Salcott, in whose-bank you have been‘n. clerk these 
fifteen years at least, receiving 'a-salery-of.six hun- 
dred a year and spending a thousand, as your well- 
appointed home at be ag ong your exeellent 
pag or -your lovely ‘but. extravagant wife 
will testify. 

“ How on earth you knew that I was -embezzl- 
ing Salcott’s..money is. more than I -can imagine,” 
replied Ralph Hardacre, witha puzzled expression. 

“It is: my system and -an infallible one. Listen 
and you wi it as easy as your A.B C,”’ 
said the Italian. “ I first of all employ one of the 
messengers :at. your bank—there are two, named 
James.and John, whom:you pisyfully-eall the sous 
of Zebedee—for @ sovercign-and as, much mere spent 
in drinking, and obtain from: one of the sons.of Zeb- 
edee x list of the gentlemen employed jn; your bank 
and their salaries... then go to.their private addresses 
and maloioqeere aboutthem. You happened tobe 
third on.my list; so that I.did mot, have-maueh trou- 
ble in the matser,” 

“Ah!” exclaimed. Hardaere, drawing. @ deep 
breath, as if-he began. to see, 

* The two first'are men.of irrepreachableicha- 
racter, and live strietly within theirincomes, deny- 
ing themeelves the. luxury of a glass-of wine or ia 
cigar if they cannot afford it ; but when Iicome.to 
Mr. mp Hardacre the case is-witlely different.” 

“In what way ?”’ 

“T find.» man enjoying the somewhat meagre 
salary of six hundred « year living im a pala- 
tial mansion standing in ite own;grounds in. a 
fashionable and ensive.cuburb. He gives dinner 
parties which wo not disgrace the partners in 
the bank. He keeps a brougham and a Phaeton, 
the former for his wife's use, the latter for his own 
on Sunday.afitternoons. His wife buys her dresses and 
shawls and mantlesatthe most.extravagant West- 
end shops. His three children are at,capital.s¢hools, 
and one daughter.is about,to: go to Paris ‘to.eom- 
plete her education: He:gives money to charities and 
is held to be religious, because he has family peavers 
and ostentatiously goes to church every Sunday 
morning.in summer.and.eveningin winter. . Phis is 
always abad sign. Formalistearenot to be trusted. 
How can a man on six hundred a year do.al] thig? I 
asked myself the question. Oninquiry I found that 
his relations were poor shopkeepers im Exeter, and 
his wife had been—what do you think ?-+s barmaid 
at Birmingham.” 

“TI thought no one knew that but myself,” .ex- 
claimed Ralph Hardacre. 

Contiindulged in a low chuckle. 

“In addition to this,” he went on, “ I heard 
that there was not a stricter man m the bank: to- 
wards his juniors, whom he. punished -and fined 
severely for the slightest mistake or derslietion of 
duty, r. 0 e at once any attention. I 
sought him out. I told him I was a detective .em: 
ployed by the bank. He felbon hiskness, confessed 
the truth, and offered to bribe me: to,.keep silence. 
I laughed at his fears, made him my .tool, gavethim 
instructions, and there is the. history of our. slight 
acquaintance in a,nut-shell,” 

Ralph Hardacre could not help biting his lips 
with vexation. 

Every word Conti: had said. wae the. strict, dry, 
matter-of-fact truth, and. the bank clerk b 
himself severely for the.easy way into which he had 
a into the pit-fall dug for him by the cunning 

alian. 

“I hope my seerct is:safe in your hands,” hesaid, 
“at least for afew months, for I have already 
bought an estate in Spain, with which. country 
England has no extradition treaty, and I mean to 
send my wife and family aver there before the final 
crash comes and to jein them with all the plunder I 
can lay my hands-upcn.” 

“Really,” said Conti, with.a smile. “I was under 
the impression that I was a villain, butI yield the 
palm to you, Mr. Hardacre.. How the partners in 


Salcott’s willopen their eyes when they find that 
their confidential clerk is——”’ 

“ Hush,” exclaimed Hardacre, nervelessly, “ walls 
have ears; you will not betray me ?” 

“ T have told you that my price is.one. thousand 
pounds ; pay me thatand I will not uttera word, and 
Toucan go to Spaimassoomas it scems.good to you.” 





“ There is another condition.” 
“Eh? yes. Thatof fixing suspicion of a. trifling 


ed man of highly respectable! theft of a hundred or two upon Mr. Frank: Bur- 
appearance eatered, shook him by the:hand, and,} 


goyne,” 
“ Exactly. I am afraid that the excounts will be 


him timidly..to see: that) examiuved dlosély,’”’ ‘said “Hariaere. “ ‘To-morrow 


morning my family will depart ostensibly for Brigh- 
ton, but really for Cadiz‘in Spain. Ishall follow in 
a few-days. This -is Thursday ; ¢f have thé money 
on Saturday will you be satiafied ?”’ 

“Perfectly, my dear sir, ‘bnt- remember that I 
musthave.gold/; notes can. be-'traced+-all in (gold, , 
reeollect-that.” 

* T promise you.” 

“ And now te business. What about Burgoyne ?” | 
said Conti, pleasantly, as.if he were asking after ‘the , 
health of a very dear and intimate friend of -his, 

“I -have this-eveniag. placed' gold ‘and notes. in | 
his desk. The netes have our stamp on/ them, ‘ Sal- 
cotts.’ ‘To-morrow I shall elloge.a defieieney in ‘the 
cash, and say that L-have suspected Mr. Burgoyne 
for some time past. It will.be brought befere the 
pattners,® detective sout for, his desk searched, , 
and the —_ Ree be his deportation tothe eells on 
a charge of felony- 

‘+ Ave you sure thatyour influenge ean effect. this ? 
Bevanseat will not,do to-have any: bluader ia the 


matter. 

“T tell you thereshall be none,” exclaimed Jéalph 
Hardacre. “‘ I havea feeling of compassion for the 
unfortunate young man, for’ we -have never had a 
quicker, a better or moro industrious’ jclork. He 
will do‘anything he isasked, his conduct is every- 
thing that can be desired. May i ask why. you 
wish to rain him ?”” " 

“Depend upon itI have a motive,” said Conti, 
‘vot I.cannot explain my. private affairs to you. 
Impress upon the partners the necessity of :prose- 
euting’in this case.” ; 

“They -will not want.much urging,” said Hard- 
acre. ‘ When.my. flight.is discovered, and the 
extent of my defalcations found out; there: sill: be 
am immense sensation in the City,and Salcotts will 
think they are being robbed right and left. Ina case 
of this sortrit is i mperative to have a victim. Bar- 
goyne will.suffor for me. I shall leave a letter saying 
heis my acconrplice. He will undergo the prison dis- 
cipline and thejpenal servitude I @ He will 
wear the hodden gray suit. of the-convict while I 
drink my Manzanilla and rufile it gaily in a Span- 
ishdonblet. Poor fellow.” 

“What!” said Conti, “are. yon waxing senti- 
mental over a bank clerk with a warily aelery of 
three pounds a week or searcely that? My: dear 
sir, think of the service you are doing the com- 
munity.. How many now are out of employment. 
You will open the.door to one apouonst at least.” 

In this strain they, continued. to chat. for some 
minutes, andat eight they separated, Conti: feeling 
satisfied that before long when Miss Venner took 
up her morning paper she would: be gratified by 
reading.in the Mansion House..police intelligence 
the arrest of Prank Burgoyne onthe disgraceful 
charge which she wished tu, be laid:to his door, 

He. had made considerable progress with the che- 
mical compound which was to alter the complexion of 
poor Agnes Waldon and change.the colour of her 
delicate skin, now. white -as alabaster, ta the like- 
ness of a. Hottentot or a negro of the, Southern 


States. 

The whole. of that night he sat up:before the fire 
in the solitary garret; which he called his home, 
busy with crucible and alembic; and when morning 
dawned the insidious decoetion was complete, 

On the following day Miss Venner met him by 
appointment at Guiseppo’s hotel. 

He handed her the vial containing the drug and 
informed her.at the samo time that Frank Buygoyne 
might be expected hourly in the hands of the 

olice. 
. Satisfied that the man had worked for her, and 
worked well, she at once paid him thesum of money 
she had promised him, and went away triamphing 
in her heart that her wieked schemes.were so near 
their completion. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Cease to lament for that thou cinst not help, 
And stady 4 for —_ which = ey an 
« 


Hope is a golden staff, walk hence with that, 
And manage it against despairing a 
re, 

Huspryine on towards tho-end she had in view, 
the governess did not stay to think of. conse- 
quences. 

Her first passion was love; her'seeond might be 
ambition, but she had to gratify the former-at. the 
expense of every other feeling. The obstacles which 
religion would have placed in the way.of the gratiti- 
cation of her purpose, had she given herself time to 
think, did not exist for her, as for the time being she 
ignored religion, the prejudices of society, and even 
her self-respect, 

In the solitude of Billinghurst.Hall she had said 





to herself: “I must marry Frank Burgoyne, he 
shall be my husband.” ‘The quict and gollected 
tanner in'which he had rejeoted her addresses anly 


‘added fuel’ to the flame, and her determined charac- 


teriasserted iteclf in her resolution that he should 
never marry any one else. 

How well she kept her: word we already know. 
Aecustomed-to be-obeyed by children in her posi- 
tion of a governess from ah early age she could not 
bear contradiction.. To be thwarted was to her an 
insult, and to. incur the enmity of sucha woman as 
Miss Venner was no contemptible thing. Perhaps 
her love was-as bad as her hatred. if you tame a 
tiger cub the-thing may fawn upon you when you 
feed it and keép it warm, but you never Know when 
its sharp fangs may pendtrate your flosh and tear 
your ‘heart out. 

She-did not stay to think that the time might 
come when, if she compelled Frank Burgoyno to 
marry her, she might not, firid him all her fancy 
painted him, and that a terrible weariness would 
eome over ‘her soul, which can only happen when 
two people who are totally i-matvhed arccompelled 
to live tegether. Women selddm think:and nover 
reason. 

If Miss Venner had dared to think she would 
have started back in affright at the spectacle which 
the consummation of her bold ideas presented. 

Suppose her married to Frank Burgoyne. She 
would have gained him as ker husband at the point 
of the sword. He could never love or respect her; 
dll -he-conld dowould be to) hate and despise ‘her 
secretly. 

Would sueh a union bring happiness or oven 
contentment? A nioment’s refisetion would -have 
told herno. 

If'she-had reasoned with herself she would have 
eomprehendeéd in a moment thait:a man who-marries 
one-woman while ‘he loves another can never give 
her.anything but lip service, and that while he may 
oa his darling ‘he is oursing her in his 

eart, 

All this the impetuous governess had to learn, but 
her impetuosity carried her on, and ‘Time, the great 
teacher of experience, had to instruct her, as the 
aged father of all men ‘has had to instruct thou- 
sands of others. 

Her plot prospered as troll as. her most sanguine 
anticipations could have led her to expect. 

The subtie prepayation which the exiled chemist 
Conti had supplied her with had its effect, and Agnes 
Waldon gradually became as dusky as a negress. 

She-did not know that ‘she was being drugged. 
Dhe medicine was.colourless and tasteless. It was 
administered'in water, tea, coffee~—in anything in 
short-which she required to drink. ’Lhe unfortunate 
girl was totally ignorant of the change which was 
taking place in her appearange, for-she was confined 
to ome room in'which'thero’ was nothing in the shape 
of a looking-glass. Even'the windows were white- 
washed, so that she could not see the reflection of 
her. darkening face: 

Every morning, whilostaying at the Lone Tower, 
the London newspaper was. conveyed to Miss Ven- 
ner as soon as the train from London had brought 
it to the nearest’station, but for some time nothmg 
in it. moved the-cariosity of the governess. 

At last as her eager and curious eyes wore glane- 
ing over the police intelligence she caught sight of 
the name of Frank Burgoyne, described as a banker's 
clerk, who was aceused of robbing his em- 
ployers, Messrs. Salcott, the well-known banking 
fivm, 

Thecase was clearly stated against him. Mr. 
Ralph Hardacre, a, senior confidential clerk, gave 
evidence against him, and he was committed for 
trial, although asserting-lis:innocence. ‘he Lord 
Mayor agreed to take bail inone surety of a thou- 
sand pounds, but as this was not forthcoming he 
was conveyed to the jail of Newgate to await the 
commencement of the sittings of the Central  Cri- 
minal Court at the Old Bailey. 

Three days afterwards Miss Venner was in Lon- 


n. 

Bail was put in by her for Frank Burgoyne, and 
when the jacicr informed him that the person who 
had produced his temporary liberation was waiting 
for him in the street in a cab he hastened to see 
who his unknown benefactor might be. 

The worry consequent upon such a terrible ac 
cnsation, his apparent inability to prove his 
innocence, for the stolen money had been found in 
his desk and a portion of it in his great-cont pocket, 
together with the disgrace of being brought before 
a magistrate and sent to jail, had made a great 
impression upon Frank, who was pale, weak and 


~- 
_— 
—_ 


When he looked into the cab and saw Miss Venner 
he started back. 

“ You,” he exclaimed. “Is it you to whom I am 
indebted for my liberation ?” 

‘““Why uot?” shereplied. “ Aro you surprised to 
find that you have one friend left iu the world ? Di- 
rectly I heard you wanted bail I brought it you, 
knowing very well that it was impossible you eoulu 
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be guilty of the offence with which you are 
charged.” q 
Frank could not help being delighted with this 
roof of confidence and apparent friendship, though 
he remembered the parting words when last they 
met, which contained a threat, 

However, he was not in the mood to complain. It 
was enough for him that he was liberated for a 
time from that hateful jail whose blackened walls 
were even then frowning upon him, and that he 
would have a chance of preparing his defence. 

““Thank you,” he exclaimed, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘‘ Perhaps I am wrong to doubt you. Amongst 
all those who were my acquaintances—I will not say 
my friends—you are the only one who has visited 
me to do measervice. Iam not guilty. My dis- 
graceful position is the result of a base conspiracy, 
and I do not cease to hope that my innocence will 
be proved some day.” 

“You will not refuse to accompany me to my 
hotel?” said Miss Venner. ‘I wish to be of ser- 
vice to you if you will let me. You shall have money 
to prepare your defence, and to get skilful counsel 
to plead for you. I have news to give you, also, of 
Miss Waldon.” 

“Of Agnes?” 

“‘ Yes,’’ she replied, with a meaning glance, 

Frank did not hesitate another minute. 

He entered the cab, which speedily drove away, 
and the governess was alone with the man she 
loved. 

‘*What have you to tell me of Agnes?” he asked. 

‘She left her father’s house because she was af- 
flicted with a strange disease. She has been stay- 
ing with friends who have called in medical advice, 
but her condition baffles the men of science. The 
case is unique in the history of medicine, or atleast 
the cases similar to it are few and far between, and 
very ancient, You will scarcely believe me when I 
tell you that Miss Waldon has changed her colour. 
From having the most beautiful complexion she is 
now entirely black, and, except the woolly hair and 
the thick features, she resembles a negress.”’ 

A smile played about the corner of Frank Bur- 
goyne’s mouth, a smile of incredulity, for he could 
not credit this strange story. 

“ You are romancing, Miss Venner,” he said. 

‘Not in the least. Will you come and judge for 
yourself ?” she replied: ) 

“T will do so with pleasure. At once if you 
like,” 

“‘ By all means, We will drive to my hotel, where 
we can get some refreshments, and then we will 
start. I only have toask one thing of you. Do 
not think so harshly of me as you have hitherto 
done. I have not much, but all I possess is at your 
service.” 

He pressed her hand. 

It was the first sign of kindness he had shown 
her, and his touch thrilled through her like an elec- 
tric shock. 

* As time reveals your true character,” he said, 
“so shall my feeling towards you be shown in a 
genuine light. At present you are a mystery to me. 
1 wait for the revelation.” 

“Tt shall not be long coming,” answered Miss 
Venner, “and then I hope you will be sorry for the 
injustice you have done me.” 

During the remainder of the drive, and until their 
departure from town, she skilfully turned the con- 
versation into another channel, talking of his un- 
fortunate arrest, sympathizing with his distress and 
hoping sincerely that he would be able to prove his 
innocence, 

This was a topic upon which he waxed eloquent. 

During the journey in the train to the station 
nearest the Lone Tower he talked of nothing else, 
and Miss Venner agreed with him that he must have 
some designing enemy in the bank, who, wishing to 
divert suspicion from himself, had diabolically fixed 
it on another. 

In a small lane a little distance from the station 
# carriage was waiting. 

Frank stepped in and was followed by Miss Ven- 
ner, who exclaimed : 

* You must allow me to blindfold you now.” 

“Why ?” he asked, in surprise. 

“T have my reasons, and if you refuse you will 
not see Agnes—it will be necessary for you to leave 
me and return to town.” 

‘IT consent,” he exclaimed, resigning himself to 
the infliction. 

He had come now to resign himself to many 
things which in the stubborn days of his early 
youth and prosperity he would have disdained. 

Trouble and persecution had broken his spirit, as 
it has broken that of many another graduate in the 
wide school of the hard, unfeeling world. 

His eyes were carefully bandaged, and he pro- 
ceeded for some miles without knowing in what di- 
rection he travelled. 

At length he alighted and was conducted on foot 
until he came to a staircase, which he ascended. 

Then the bandage was removed from his eyes. 

He was standing in a room plainly furnished, the 





windows were whitewashed, and he could not see 
the surrounding country. By his side was Miss 
Venner. 

In a corner was @ dark-looking object upon which 
his eyes were riveted. 

“Behold your love,” exclaimed Miss Venner. 
“ There is Miss Waldon.” 

“ Agnes !” broke from his lips. 

With a sob the object came towards him and 
threw itself into his arms, 

He rudely repulsed it. 

“Oh, Frank, Frank,” exclaimed Agnes. “ Do you 
not know me? ‘Iam Agnes Waldon—the girl you 
used to say you loved. PerhapsIamchanged. I 
have undergone enough here to alter me very much, 
but still you must recognize me.” 

It was impossible to doubt that the hideous crea- 
ture before him, who by a refinement of cruelty 
was attired in a ball dress, revealing her neck 
and arms, was Agnes Waldon, but how different 
from the Agnes of his love dreams. 

She was quite black, and the change was so re- 
pulsive to him that he could not bring himself to 
embrace her. 

He stood in mute contemplation, and the repug- 
nance he evinced was not lost upon the subject of 
it, who however, not knowing the alteration which 
had taken ge in her, was at aloss to guess the 
reason for his strange behaviour. 

‘Frank, Frank,” she cried, “is this how you re- 
ecive me? Has that base woman so worked upon 
your mind that you come here to insult instead of 
rescuing me, as I fondly hoped, and restoring me 
to my friends ?” 


* Poor thing,” he said. ‘It would be better if you 


Oh, tell me what this means,” she 


were dead.” 

“Why? 
gasped, 

“Ask yourself. You are the victim of some 
strange disease. I cannot love a black woman. 
Adieu for ever, Agnes. It breaks my heart to utter 
it, but the fatal word must be said.” 

Agnes uttered a shrick and fell upon the floor in- 
sensible. 

Frank was led from the room by Miss Venner 
more dead than alive, wondering at this transfor- 
mation, but unable to reconcile himself to an 
farther intercourse with on3 so strangely afflicted. 
The girl he had once loved was now odious in his 
eyes. 

He reached another apartment in the Lone Tower, 
sank into a chair, and covered his face with his 
hands, as if to hide and shut out the hideous ap- 
parition which had come so unexpectedly to disturb 
his mind. 

* Are you satisfied ?” asked Miss Venner, 

“Yes,” he replied, abstractedly. 

“Tt pained me to inflict this sorrow upon yon,” 
she continued. “ But it seemed to me best that you 
should know the truth, ghastly as it. I will leave 
you for a time. At five we dine. You must consider 
yourself a prisoner, though my guest, for you can 
only leave this house as you entered it.” 

He heard the key turn in the lock as she departed 
and a glance at the iron-bound windows convinced 
him that if he wanted to fly it would be out of the 
question to make the attempt. 

So he gave himself up to hitter reflections, 

When Agnes Waldon came to herself she was in 
a room the walls of which instead of being papered 
were fitted entirely with looking-glass. The floor 
was of the same material and so was the ceiling. 

It was a room of dazzling mirrors. 

A vivid light came in from two windows, and as 
she raised herself up from the sofa on which she had 
been reclining she could not help seeing herself as 
others had seen her. 

At first she could not bring herself to believe in 
the reality of what she saw. She pinched herself to 
see if she really was awake. She walked from one 
part of the room to another and looked at herself. 
‘Tearing off part of her dress, and removing her boots 
and stockings, she looked at her skin and was at last 
convinced that she had undergone some extraordi- 
nary metamorphosis. 

“Oh,” she groaned, in anguish of spirit, “‘ what 
have they done tome? Whyam I the victim of 
this dreadful plot? How was it accomplished? I 
am black, black, black, hideous as a Hottentot or 
a negress in the eyes of a white man. No wonder 
my beloved Frank shrinks from me. What can he 
think of me? I loathe myself, Oh, what have they 
done, what have they done ?” 

The poor girl went from one hysterical fit into 
another, but no kind hand came to alleviate her 
distress, which was complete. She had realized 
the fact that she was as utterly and hopelessly 
dark as if she had changed her skin and become one 
of the denizens of the land where the fierce heat of 
the sun makes the colour of those who live beneath 
it black as ebony. 

Her captivity and servitude to her hated and al- 
ways triumphant rival were nothing to this awful 
discovery, and she sank into a despairing condition, 
but she was young and vigorous and it did not give 





hera death blow. She was also a Christian, and her 
religion taught her to suffer and endure, for the re. 
ward for the faithful is not here, but above, and she 
determined to live in hope that her terrible condi. 
tion would by the mercy of Providence be as 
p> te td changed as it had been unexpectedly 
caused. 

At five o’clock Miss Venner summoned Frank to 
dinner. He followed her to the dining-room with 
little appetite. A recherché dinner had been pro. 
vided, accompanied by choice wines, and his hostess 
did all she could to relieve his uneasiness. 

“IT do not wonder at your being low spirited,” she 
said. “ But you will forgive me for trying to cheer 
you up? Poor Agnes shall be cared for. Her terrible 
affliction, which is worse than leprosy, or as bad, for 
the doctors say it is catching, shall not prevent me 
from caring for her, and I will at my own expense 
send her to the sulphur baths of Germany, which 
may do her . In fact she shall start to-morrow. 
That is settled.” 

“You have a good heart, Miss Venner,” said 
Frank, who was warmed by the generous fare pro- 
vided for him. 

“T am your friend, if you will only see it,” she 
replied, “ May I talk unreservedly to you without 
running the risk of being thought selfish?” 

“ Certainly,” he replied, not suspecting her deep 
treachery. 

“It is clear to me that your enemies, whoever 
they are, have so skilfully thrown their nets around 
you that you cannot escape from their meshes. If 
you are tried for robbery you will inevitably be 
found guilty.” 

“Tfearso. HowcanI prove myinnocence? A 
long term of imprisonment would kill me. I am 
a gentleman, I could not bear the disgrace, the 
<7 confinement, the hard labour, the exclusion 
from the world and its pleasures, though I have had 
few enough of them lately, and the miseries, thou- 
sand and one, which are inseparable from imprison- 
ment. A rough labouring man might suffer under 
similar circumstances, but he would survive while 
I should sink.” 

“I offer you love and happiness,” cried Miss 
Venner, seizing a favourable opportunity. ‘ What 
matters the money for which I am bail for you? Let 
it go. I have received a legacy through the death of 
a rich aunt and am in independent circumstances. 
Agnes is lost to you for ever. She is going abroad 
to-morrow. Be mine, Frank, be mine, and all will 
be well.” 

* The law will follow me,”’ he said, 

“It cannot find you here. © In this lone house of 
mine you will find refuge. Be married to me, Frank, 
and though you will be unable to take your place 
in society here we will go abroad and you shall find 
happiness with me in a foreign land.” 

The prospect under the circumstances was more 
than he could resist. 

Before him on the one hand were misery and dis- 
pair, on the other love and happiness. 

Agnes he thought indeed lost to him for ever, and 
when Miss Venner came to him, sank upon her 
knees before him and kissed his hand he could not 
resist any longer. 

Raising her, he strained her to his breast, kissed 
her lips and murmured : 

“ Darling, I am thine,” 

“*T have conquered,” said Miss Venner, proudly. 
“Oh, Frank, Frank, you are to be my husband at 
last and after all.” 

It was well for poor Agnes Waldon that the walls 
of her prison held this scene from her sight or it 
— ve been more than her afflicted soul could 

ar. 

Ignorance is more often a bliss than we are will- 
ing to acknowledge. 

Miss Venner had indeed triumphed. Let her en- 
joy her victory while she may. 

(To be continued), 








Bicyciin@.—The four members of the Middlesex 
Bicycle Club arrived at Golspie, Sutherlandshire, 
on Sunday evening (15th ult.) at seven o’clock, and 
reached Helmsdale the same night. On Monday 
night they completed their journey. They arrived 
at Wick at 6 o’clock, and after dinner started for 
John o’Groat’s, which is 17 miles north. The dis- 
tance covered is little short of 800 miles, so that, 
having started on the 2nd ult., the average speed 
was nearly 60 miles a day. 

Forests AND RAINFALL.—Experiments made by 
Von Pettenkofer on the amount of water evaporated 
from an oak-tree show that atmospheric humidity, 
in so far as it depends upon the presence of forests, 
is promoted rather by the roots of trees drawing 
moisture from the earth, than by any attraction 
exercised on rain clouds by the leaves. The latter 
serve rather as outlets through which the moisture 
drawr from the soil passes into the air. The oak- 
tree observed by Pettenkofer was estimated to have 
751,592 leaves, and the total amount of evaporation 
in a year was computed to be 8} times more thas 
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that of the rainfall on an area equal to that covered 
by the tree, the moisture exhaled by the leaves be- 
ing equal to 211} in., while that from rainfall was 
but 250} in. 


CHARLEY GALE. 
By the Author of “ The Lily of Connaught.” 


—_—»>—— 
CHAPTER XXIII 

ArsinG and jingling her bunch of keys, for she 
fad been elevated to the dignity of housekeeper, 
Kitty said: 

“Come. Perhaps you'd like to see your room be- 
fore you go to dinner.” 

He arose and followed her into the hall and up the 
broad staircase. 

“It’s almost as you left it,” she said, turning her 
head partly around as she went. “Pinky occupied 
it while she was ill.” 

“ While she was ill?” he said, with a start. 

“Yes, the darlin’, Talk of your fever—it was an 
ice-cream to hers—and you wasn’t here to flit out 
and in to her bedside as she did to yours while I 
watched you, nor to gather up her bonny locks for 
keepsake as she did yours.” 

Charley’s heart was very full, and he had re 
course to the hypocrisy of a ghastly smile fit to 
frighten an infant, 

“ You are joking,” he said. 

Kitty had opened the door of the room and entered 
without answering. He followed her, and found it 
is she had said, very much as he had left it. Tho 
game ornaments were on the mantel and the same 
pictures on the walls, except one frame opposite the 
bed-foot to which Kitty pointed. 

Charley immediately recognized its contents as the 
work of Pinky’s hands. 

Around the inside ofthe deep-glazed frame ran a 
border of everlasting flowers; in the centre was his 
own photograph bordered by the hair-work so well 
remembered, and around this, arranged in a circle, 
the withered sprigs of bleeding heart which he had 
given her at their first parting ; at the top he read, 
embroidered in antique letters on a green satin 
ground, 








“TO THE MEMORY OF THE DEAD.” 

The sight of this tribute of remembrance had a 
great effect upon him, giving him a full chance to 
study the feeling supposed to be produced by one’s 
heat SORES its legitimate locality to lodge in his 
mouth. 

It took the sight of the dinner-table and the light 
gossip of Kitty and such of the servants as had known 
him before to drive the rebellious heart back to its 
proper quarters. 

This gossip related that Frank Weldon was soon 
to be united in holy wedlock to Lillian Morton. 

Mat Morton had been making advances to Miss 
Weldon so as to make a dual affair of it and preserve 
the equilibrium of society, but Katy auswered 
Charley’s “ indifferent” inquiry as to Mr. Morton’s 
progress with a decided laughing shake of the head, 
and it was wonderful how the inquirer’s indifference 
changed to supreme satisfaction. 

Last, not least, these gossipping people spoiled our 
adventurer’s dinner by informing him that Mr. Quil- 
lington was still at the academy but that his depar- 
ture had been advertized, for that he too was about 
to embark upon the matrimonial sea. 

Charley was on his feet ina moment. This was 
no time to be idle, he said, when every friend he had 
was trimming his sails for the grand voyage while he 
was absoluiely without a craft—he mustn’t be be- 
hind the rest even if he took the Kitty Nolan out of 
port. 

Under cover of this discharge he escaped from the 
kindly Kitty, and in a very short time sat in the re- 
ception-room which had seen so many of his tricks 
and trials, awaiting the appearance of Mr. Quillington. 

He felt @ thrill of pride and pleasure as he thought 
of the time when the tutor had prophesied the life- 
battles through which he would have to pass and of 
his successful warfare in them all. He was not 
ashamed to face the man who had first instilled into 
him the spirit of self-control and self-dependence. 

The door opened and his friend and tutor stood be- 
fore him with a bow. 

As his eyes fell upon the weather-beaten face he 
gave a start—passed his hand rapidly across his 
eyes and looked again. 

Oue joyful cry of recognition and he rushed for- 
ward with extended hands and hearty greeting : 

“Why, Charles, my dear, dear Charles Galton !” 
he exclaimed, with an excitement such as the returned 
pupil had never before seen him exhibit. “ Can it be 
—can it be possible:that it’s you ?” 

“My dear friend, yes,” said the wanderer, in an 
agitated voice, for the fervour of the welcome greatly 
moved him. 

‘ The ways of Heaven are wonderful!” said Mr. 





Quillington, with humid eyes, sti!l shaking the hard 
brown hands. “ When I saw you first I thought it 
was my friend Captain Galton arisen from the dead, 
as indeed you have, for we all believed you gone for 
ever. Where have you been, and how did you 
escape that dreadful death? Yet wait. This glad 
surprise has so agitated me that I am unfit for 
farther business. You shall tell me all at home.” 

At his invitation the young man entered the class- 
room where he had. spent so many days and looked 
around him. 

The inanimate portions of the scene were all the 
same. His desk was still there, but an unknown 
boy filled it ; he ranged his eyes over the class—the 
faces were all strange; those of his own day and 
generation had gone forth like himself to take their 
part in the battle of life. These thoughts made him 
feel old. 

Mr, Quillington left the classes in charge of his 
assistants, and he and Charley went to his rooms, 
where reminiscences and explanations took up the 
greater portion of the day. 

The reader already knows Charley's story. His 
tutor’s was substantially that having had his sus- 
picions aroused by the behaviour and disappearance 
of Ezva Crittles he had formed himself into a de- 
tective department of one to ascertain the hiding- 
place of Mrs. Orittles and her daughter, and by 
watching the wife discover the whereabouts of the 
husband, 

After much patience he found that Crittles was in 
constant communication with Manuel La Rosa, a 
cousin of the deceased Captain Galton and present 
possessor of his wealthy estates. 

“TI found,” said the tutor, “that the crafty scoun- 
dre] was endeavouring to palm his son upon your 
mother—the widow of Captain Galton——” 

‘*My mother then lives, and I shall meet her!” 
exclaimed the young man, eagerly. 

“ She lives, indeed, and you have that happiness in 
store,” said Quillington. “But listen. .When her 
maternal instincts defeated the villain’s scheme by 
her indignant repudiation of the spurious heir Crit- 
tles turned his battery on La Rosa, and by a species 
of terrorism forced the usurper to give him large 
sums of money and even convey to him a portion of 
the estates. At first we were at a loss to think on 
what this terrorism was based, unless it was a threat 
of bringing you forward as heir of the estates, of 
which he had deprived your mother in consequence 
of your father’s intestate death ; but my discoveries 
and your knowledge of the contents of these missing 
documents prove his fear to have had a deeper, darker 
root—his guilt of your father’s murder and Crittles’s 
knowledge of the crime.” 

‘*But does my mother not live on the estates—is 
she deprived of all?” asked the young man, with 
a dark frown, 

* All but her dower; that was inalienable. The 
harpy would have taken that too if he could.” 

* Is there no law ?” 

“T could not prove a right without a will—with- 
out an heir, When I had called for you you had 
disappeared, I could only make assertions which 
could not be supported. The villain and his hireling 
trickster laughed at me. The courts refused to listen 
to my charges or entertain my claims. I had to 
leave the field defeated.” 

“Oh what an idiot I’ve been,” said the young man, 
bitterly, “aud how little, my dear friend, have I de- 
served your services. Whatcanbedonenow? We 
are as far from the possession of this will ard accu- 
sation as ever. Since they did not find them with 
Wigmer 'tis likely they have fallen in the cataract 
or that the ill-willed fellow has destroyed them 
through mere spite.” 

There was a pause for a moment and then Mr. 
Quillington said; 

“ We shall have no trouble in proving your iden- 
tity—and it is possible we could work upon La Rosua’s 
fears—if not upon his conscience. Crittles had done 
so. He has no power but the knowledge gaiued from 
those papers, and you have that as well as he.” 

“There we have it,” cried the young man, eagerly. 
“ Let us start at once, if you are ready. I loug to 
greet my mother. "Tis time her wrougs and mine 
should be redressed. I'll find the way to work upon 
his fears.” 

** Don’t get excited,” 

“Excited! Dear friend, I have been tame too 
long. A father’s murder is not such a trifle that one 
may smile at it. He was a soldier, If law denies 
me right, the pistol or the sword shall do me justice,” 

Though Mr. Quillington spoke in a calm, advising 
tone, his eyes glistened with pride as he looked ou 
the excited face of his young friend, and there was 
@ warm pressure in his hand as he said: 

“ Who could fail to seein you the son of gallant 
Galton?” 

In compliance with the impatience of Charley he 
hastened the time of their departure,* Perhaps his 











own feelings were as much enlisted in his haste as 
those of his companion. ‘ 

The young man had related to him, as nearly as 
he could remember, the contents of the paper which 
he had read, and it seemed to please him highly that 
this testimony to his honour should come throug|: the 
child of the man who had wronged him. 

“Tt will rejoice your mother’s heart,’’ he said, “ to 
mes that his evil thoughts were corrected before he 

ied, 

But Charley’s own heart was fast enough in the 
silken meshes of Cupid’s net to tell him that the 
unphilosophic eagerness of the schoolmaster sprang 
from some otiier and deeper cause than rejoicing at 
this tardy testimonial from the grave, 

Their preparations were not tedious or numerous. 
They inserted advertisements in the principal dailies, 
and everything else they thought likely to reach the 
parties, offering a reward for the appearance of 
Robert Wigmer and Jerry (Charley never knew his 
other), and our adventurer having purchased presents 
for Kitty Nolan and her domestic friends, and wished 
them a cordial farewell, on the morning of a suuny 
autumn day they took their departure. 

Having come near to their journey’s end, they 
stopped at a house of entertainment by the waysi le, 
and Quillington proposed that Charles should stay 
thereand refresh himself while he went on and pre- 
pared the dear one ahead for so startling an appear- 
ance. 

“ You must remember that you have been dead for 
six years,” he said, “ or supposed to be so, and that is 
allthe same. It would be highly imprudent to burst 
like a disembodied spirit into your mother’s presence 
all at once. Indeed, Ishould have written to pre- 
pare her, but that would have prevented the surprise 
I mean to give La Rosa. For a short while live 
upon anticipation, and, if the time seems weary, by 
looking through the window you can feast your eyes 
upon @ portion of your patrimonial estate. Be 
silent and discreet.” 

Charles began ti at ‘cast immediately, and Quilling- 
ton departed. 

The young man soon found all the dreams of his 
childhood coming back upon him ashe gazed, and it 
was not long after Mr. Quillington left him when he 
felt the impulse to see the home of his childhood so 
strong that he could not resist it. 

He arose from his reverie and, commending their 
luggage to the landlord of the place, was passing 
over the threshold when he was pusiied against by a 
man that was entering with his hat on one side of 
his head, apparently under the influence of liquor, 

Charley stepped back to let him in, but the man 
looked up growlingly and asked him “ why he didu’t 
make way for a gentleman,” 

Charles gave a start as if he had trodden ona 
snake, for in that instant he recognized Peter 
Crittles. 

It was, indeed, the veritable Peter, but he was 
greatly changed. He had become fat and flabby, aud 
his discoloured face and fishy eyes gave unmistako- 
able evidence of dissipated habits. 

Charley had not the least desire to be recognized in 
turn, and, muttering an apology, he hurried out and 
down the road. 

But either the tone of his voice or something else 
had jarred Peter's fuddled memory, and, steadyiug 
himself by the door jamb, he closed one eye to look 
after the stranger, and muttered 

* Wonder who that fellow can be! Think I know 
that feller somehow! Looks like a sailor feller. Say, 
landlord, who’s that feller ?” 

“A stranger justarrived,” says the landlord; “ but 
it does strike me, myself, that [ have seen some one 
like him before. He came with the schoolmaster that 
tried to raise the fuss between La Rosa and Mrs. 
Galton.” 

Peter gave along, uneven whistle, and, calling for 
a glass of liquor, left the house, taking the same road 
as the object of his interest had gone. 

Charley, being somewhat imbued with sailor super- 
stitions, thought it a misfortune that he should have 
met the ill-omened Peter Crittles on his very first ap- 
pearance, and he imagined no good would come of it; 
but he soon forgot him in the interest awakened by 
the scenes by which he was passing. 

The river lay on one side of the road as smooth as 
a mirror, reflecting the warm afternoon sky, while 
on the other stretched out in enchanting beauty 
the fields which had been pointed out as his own. Lt 
was his owa. 

The general features of the surroundings seemed 
familiar to him, like a dim-remembered dream, and 
peculiar objects he began to anticipate before they 
were yet visible. 

As he paused to take in every object a man in light 
clothes, with a broad-brimmed hat, auda cigar in his 
teeth, sauntered down the lawn toward him. 

The gazer took him in, also, as one of the objects 
—a portion of the scene—nothing more. 
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Suddenly it flashes across Charley’s memory that 
he has seen him before; but not in summer dreams 
oron a sunny lawn—not in light clothes, smoking a 
cigar. 

‘The associations are darkness, and whirling snow, 
and a knife glistening in the flickering of a storm- 
blown lamp. 

This was the mysterious visitor to Crittles —-his 
wronger—his mortal enemy—Manuel La Rosa, the 
murderer. 

Involuntarily Charley’s hand clenched, for’a hot 
flame had shot into his heart, and his blood was boil- 
ing. 

Bat steps were approaching, and, turning his head, 
he saw Peter Crittles swaggering along the road to- 
ward him, and he turned away. 

It was better to remain unknown at present, he 
thought, to wait on Mr. Quillington’s wisdom. 

After going a short distance he turned to look 
back, and saw Peter hanging on to the gate, talking 
to La Rosa, 

Seeing Peter point in his direction, he thought his 
incognito had been seen through, and that theywere 
talking about him, 

A little farther on he thonght of returning to the 
inn lest Mr. Quillington should be awaiting him, but 
he dreaded recognition if he encountered either of 
his enemies, and was afraid to trust his own temper. 
He remembered also that the schoolmaster had come 
in this direction, and as there had been no diverging 
road he must meet him on his return. 

So he kept on, thoughtfully, until the river and 
the thoroughfare separated at an angle, and in the 
space thus formed lay nestled a romantic-looking 
cottage in front of which glittered the most magni- 
ficent of floral gems. 

The young man involuntarily paused to survey 
this scene of beauty. It was his ideal of a home ; le 
could live and die in such:a spot, he thought; and he 
leaned upon the garden railings to admire it’ more 
fully, when a little girl playing in the shade of the 
trees came running towards him with a dog that 
bounded after her. 

** Who lives here, my child?” he asked. 

“Mrs. Galton,” was the answer, that sent a thrill 
through his heart, and caused him again to: survey 
the fairy rest with a feeling akin to reverence. 

“Has a gentleman called here lately ?” he asked, 
not knowiug whetherto retreat or stay, forthere were 
no signs of life about the house. 

“ Yes, sir. He and the lady are gone to put flowers 
on Captain Galton’s gravestone.” 

An impulse seized the young man, What better 
place for a reunion with his mother than at the grave 
of the father whom he was hereto avenge? None. 
What more appropriate time for the joyful fiuding of 
a lost child than when she was bowed in grief over 
the ashes of a murdered mau? His hand was‘on the 
gate-fastening in a minute, 

“Can | enter ?” he said ; * I wish to see the gentle- 
man who came,” 

;, The girl answered his question by throwing open 
the gate. 

His progress was suddenly arrested by catching 
sight of a marble monument on which was inscribed, 
in freshly cut letters: 

“Sacred to the memory of Charles Gale Galton, 
who was drowned on the — day of ——, 1871.” 

A vold thrill passed over him as he read this pre- 
mature record of his death, 

It was peculiar for a man to be mourning over his 
own tomb, still he could not but feel grateful to the 
love which, though unknown to him, tlius preserved 
his memory to the world. 

These thoughts were interrupted by a sort of hic- 
coughing laugh, and he turned to find Peter Crittles 
standing by his side. 

* Hullo, Charley, old fellow!” he said, extending 
his hand, which the other did not condescend to take, 
“How have you been? Won't shake hands after 
such a long separation, and you resurrected too.” 

The young man turned angrily upon him. 

* What do you mean by following’mo and intrud- 
ing on my privacy ?” he said, 

“ Oh, now come, Cliarley—can’t one feller be glad 
to see another feller alive again without the other 
feller gettin’ his back up likea cat about it? We 
were vld friends,”’ 

“We were never friends, and you are tlie last 
person in the world who would be glad to see me 
alive,” said Charley, ‘I know-you, Crittles.” 

“Oh, now, come—draw it mild on a@ feller,” 
drawled Peter, with a laugh. “I didn’t come here 
to quarrel with you,” 

“The best way to avoid it, then, is to leave me. 
There is nothing in common between us, What did 
you come for?” 

“ Now be cool, like a good feller, and let us talk, 
In the first place, I recognized you at the tavern, and 
followed you here to see how a telfer would act at a 
feller’s own grave ; in the second, I wanted to talk on 





business, I suppose you've got the proofs of your 
identity, and, if you have, there’s 4 good thing in 
thisaffair. Now what I waut to say is that you'd 
better put it into the hands of fathervand myself, 
We're already well posted, you know,” hesaid, with 
a significant wink; “and: we'll be able-to rush it 
through for you better’n any one else, and blow Mr, 
Manuel La Rosa higher’n a kite. Come, 

ou say ?”? 

Charley had kept. his eyes-sternly onthe fellow’s 
bloated face, and with difficulty restrained his anger 
until he wae through bis bold-faced harangue, 

“Tsay that you are 4 mean, contemptible: scoun- 
drel, and that if you dou’t leave these groands, which 
you insult by your presence, I shall: kick you from 
them.” 

“You will, will you?” cried: Orittles, making a 
staggering retreat for a short distance. “ You are 
taking possession early; my fine feller. But I'd have 
you know that when-a feller inswlts:a gentleman by 
calling him a scoundrel he gete popped that way.” 

Charles, whose attention had been: attracted 
seeing the approach of some parties through the 
grove, had not paid meeh attention to the man’s 
dranken tirade nor seen him level-a revolver, but the 
next instant he saw Quillington seize his-antagonist 
and wrest the weapon from his grasp, whilst he him- 
self was suddenly caught in a frenzied embrace, and 
he heard a woman’s voice gasp, iw wild tones: 

“Charley! Myson! my son!” 

For a moment the surprise bewildered him, then he 
became aware ef one-woman lying senseless in: his 
arms, and another as pale aga ghost clinging toa 
tree for support. Thesecond one was:-Miss’ Weldon! 

Charley’s emotion was choking him. 

“ Pink—Miss) Wel——” he gasped, “Do you 
know me ?” 

“Oh, Charl——” she cried, aud broke down_-also, 
for though a smile lighted-her face the tears flowed 
from her eyes and she. sobbed with strangling ear- 
nestness, 

Such seenes are indescribable, The-reader of ima- 
givation will be able to terture himself, and those 
devoid of that article will be spared an infliction. 

Peter Crittles sneaked off during the ceusation to 
which he had played the overture, aud the: gentle- 
men conducted the ladies to the cottage, 

Oharley found that Miss Weldon's people lived at 
ne great distance, though she was: now the guest 
of his mother, He fownd also: that she had developed 
into a wonderfully handsome: woman, greatly dif- 
ferent from the merry little fairy of six years ago. 
To be sure she was paler and more: sedate, and 
dressed in black instead of pink—she was not the 
bright being of yore—but he -put these changes and 
the memorial frame in her bedroom, and the fact of 
her association with his mother in decorating his 
cenotaph together—and—well, he wasn’t displeased— 
we all havea selfish conceit in us just about his time 
of life. 

That night’s sleep was a mine ef golden dreams. 

CHAPTER XXIY. 

Ir had been the intention of Mr. Quillington and 
Charles Galton (it is time we gave Lim his own name) 
to keep the presence; or at least the real charaeter, of 
the latter-a seeret for some short time to see if any 
answer would come to the advertisements which they 
had published for the recovery of the papers, but 
after the encounter with Peter Crittles they knew 
that any attempt at concealment would be perfectly 
useless, 

So, one bright morning after they had got well 
rested from the fatigue of their travels, they and Mrs. 
Galton and Mr. Weldon went to the house of La Rosa 
to lay their case before him and demand restitution, 
Asif he had been prepared for them, they found him 
closeted with the Crittleses—father and son. 

Finding their services rejected by the legitimate 
party, they had gove over to the other:side. Any 
client was better than none. 

The interview was a stormy and unsatisfactory‘one, 
for although La Rosa was visibly strack by the re- 
semblance of Charles to his late father yet he denied 
all knowledge of Lim, and demanded tiem to prove 
his identity, 

Charles became impatient, and he burst through all 
restraint, denouncing Crittles as a fraud, a perjurer, 
and boldly accusing La Rosa of the murder-of his 
father. 

This had a terrible effect‘on the accused. He first 
grew ghastly pale and then purple in the face, and 
burst into such a paroxysm of rage as made the spec- 
tators believe he had gone mad. Herushed to get 
weapons and called his: servitors to put the visitors 
froin the house, 

Charley would have given him fight with a heart 
and a half but the older and wiser persons backed his 
mother’s entreaties and dragged him away, 

No answer had been heard to the advertisements, 
and all they could do was to take action for the iden- 


what) do: 





tification of Charles Galton and the recovery of the 
property with such proofs as they had, 

An eminent lawyer wae brought from a- distance 
to take charge of the interests of Mrs. Galton and 
her son. The complaint was drawn up and filed, and 
the answer served, and read, and replied to, and then 
commenced a war of preliminary proceedings in the 
way of motions and counter-motions and injuuetions 
and showings which threatened to protract th case to 
the crack of doom, and caused the hearts of the 
“downy birds” ‘who feather their nests in fee-doom 
to leap with exceeding great joy. 

The whole country rang with the fame of the 
great Galton La Rosa caso—and Charles Gale Galton 
was received by general opinion as the uumistake- 
able son and heir of the deceased’ Captain Charles. 
There were some, of course, who pinned theif faith 
to the man who had his: clutcles on the wealth—if 
Beelzebub had seized it they would have knelt before 
him as rightful owner, for wealth is like the necr- 
mancer’s wand—no man truly owns it—possession 
gives the power of command, 

Charles Galton was’ weloomed in all respectable 
circles aud La Rosa was proportionately tabooed, 
It was so romantic to have arisen from the dead—so 
fresh, aud gay, and handsome, so untouched by the 
fustiness of the grave, that our hero became: a lion. 

Charles did not grumble at the delav. He was 
too happy to feel the time irksome. His mother's 
homestead was Paradise and Pinky Weldon was the 
angel visitant. In the new life of his resurrection 
he had the pleasure of seeing the: spirit and bloom 
come back to both Pinky and. his mother: Mrs. 
Galton had been married very young, and was yet 
remarkably beautiful, and Charley had not tlie least 
difficulty in identifying her with the angel of his 
boy dreams. 

These were the happiest days. of his life. When 
not immersed in home:enjoyment he rambled gaily 
over the surrounding country, revelling in the uew 
delight supplied’ by its’exhaustless scenery. Some- 
times’ he called at’Mr. Weldon’s for Mr. Quillington, 
who had taken up his quarters there temporarily, at 
others he threw his gun on his shoulders and sallied 
forth alone. 

On one of these lonely sallies he was crossing a 
grove when he caught a glimpse of a figure flitting 
stealthily among the‘trees as if to cross his’ path or 
iutercept him. Immediately the thought of treachery 
and ambuscade struck him, and he slung his gun 
across his back, and went steadily but cautiously 
forward. P 

His friends had warned him against these solitary 
rambles, and represented the danger he-ran’ of being 
waylaid’and either kiHed or kidnapped, but with 
sailor recklessness he persisted in them. He had 
only seen Peter Crittles at a distance since the day 
he met him at La Rosa’s, and theu the fellow seemed 
to be always intoxicated and avoided him. La Rosa 
had passed him scowliugly once or twice when he 
was accompanied by his friends, but he had never 
met him alove. He almost prayed that this might 
be he—that the law’s delay miglit be'remedied by the 
quick arbitrament of arms—and'the man’s own das- 
tardly act might justify him in freeing the world 
from a villain, 

He went steadily’ toward the spot: where he had 
seen the figure take ambush, carefully aligning him- 
self with the trees as he went, his finger on tle 
trigger, and his eye bent for the least movement. 
The movement came, and lis hard flew to the level 
likea spring; but the deadly ball was stayed by a 
voice exclaiming, in frighteued tones: 

“ Oh, don’t—don’t fire! It’s onty me.” 

“Who are you? Stand forth!” he cried. 

To his surprise a woman’s figure came tremblingly 
out, and stood before’ him. 

“What do you want with me?” he asked. 

“Oh, Charley—Mr. Gale—Mr. Galton—don’t you 
know me ?’’ she cried. “I am Cilly—Cilly Orittles!” 

She had grown into a tall, lanky woman, but the 
growth of her mind had not kept pace’ with that of 
her body. Her face bore the same look of ‘hopeless 
vacuity which had characterized it in her younger 
years ; but now there was added the lines of trouble, 
and a certain frightened, brow~beaten expressivn 
that ‘appealed silently for the sympathy of ‘the be- 
holder. 

Charley Galton, although he had ‘no cause of love 
for-her or hers, was‘softened by-her appearance, aud 
took both her extended hands as he said: 

“Why, Cilly, how you have grown! Iam glad to 
see you.” > 

“You are very good,” she said, in a frightened 
manner, and a little tiny flash glimmered in her 
sallow cheek. “I have wished to see you very much, 
and have watched for you these’two or three days, 
but you were always with that. beautiful lady, Miss 
Weldou, or your mother, and I was ashamed to 
speak to you,” 

* What can I do for you, Cilly?” 
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“You are very good,” she stammered. “ Nothing 
for me—ubless—to save yourself,” ; 

“ Phen*tis you who are very good, Cilly,” he said, 
trying to hide the start her words caused, } 

“I am miserable,” she said, hurriedly looking 
around: her. ‘* They have abused me for speaking in 
favour of you, and they would kill me outright if 
they caught me here. I must be brief. I came to 
warn you against going through the woods alone. 
There is a plot against you, They will kill you if 
they ean.” - 

“ Who are they?” 

“La Rosa is at the bottom of it.” 

“ How do you know this?” 

“T heard it,” she said, and paused in confusion. 

‘Where? From whom ?” asked the young man. 

Her face flushed, and she hung-her head:in silence 
for a moment; then she raised her. eyes to his, and, 
laying her bony hands upon lits‘arm, said: 

“You were always generous, Charley. You can 
afford to be more 60 now.than ever, Peter has got 
into bad company, and he drinks, and he is easily led 
astray——” 

“Then it was Peter ?” 

“T heardrhim speak of it—he knows of it, If he 
hadn’t, I shyuldu’t have been able to warn you,” she 
said, appealingly., “ Avoid them until your rights 
are established; and then——” 

“ Your father is doing all.in his power to hinder 
their establishment,’’ 

“He says it is only’ matter of time,” she said, 
looking. fuxtively around her, and then whispered 
rapidly: “He says that your possession can ottly. be; 
delayed, not hindered, He:is only working. to get 
all he can out of La Rosa, and-then-he will leave him 
to his fate. If you meet me at the oaks on your 
mother’s: grounds, this: evening, at sundown, I will 
give you father's copy of the proof you need.” 

The young man's-heart gave'a.great bound of joy 
at these words, and if suspicion: of treachery’ oressed 
his mind it was dispelled when-his eyes fel upon the 
careworn tace: before him: 

“How can’ I thank you for this ‘unexpected ‘kind- 
ness; Oilly?’" he said, grasping her bony han. 

“ We owe it to you,” she said, in a tremutots voice. 
“If I deserye anything for duing it pay me-by avoid- 
ing Peter: fe is bad‘and drinks—but don’t ‘Kill him, 
for he is my brother.” 

She pulléd- her hands from his, and broke away at 
these words, but she turniéd again to say, with her 
haud raised’in warning : 

“Remeniber the oaks at sundown.” 

Poor girl,,she never saw sundown. 

Charley. retraced his steps homeward with strange 
feelings. 

He told. the good’ portion, of his news to his mother 
aud spared her fears by the suppression of ‘the bad. 

Mr. Quillington was away on & secret. mission con- 
nected with the approaching trial, and he could not 
take him in his confidence, He therefore awaited 
impatiently for the trysting hour at the oala 

At last.the sun:relied down the western. slope in a 
blaze of glory, and, looking: weil to the loading of 
his pistol, he took his! way tothe appointed spot, 

His impatience had started him too early, and in- 
stead of going directly to.the grove, consecrated by 
his father’s grave, he took a roundabout course along 
the river bank, 

His mother had wished to accompany: him, but’ he 
persuaded. her notto, lest-her presence-should frighten 
the timid Gilly. 

Bat her maternal féare caused her'to follow: hin at 
# distance. 

As Charles‘ Galton went ‘along he thorght he. had 
never seen nattire wear so'lovely an ‘aspect’ before. 
He was enchanted and lingered on the’ river brink 
until the lower edge: of the’ sun’s dist’ was cut 


by the hill tops, then’ ‘he. left. the: bank“ atid‘ entered || 


the grove, through whose deep shadows the solitary 
tomb shone like a shéeted phantom. 

All was as silent as the grave, and: a6 lifelése too, 
from all appearances, for on looking around he could 
see no sign of Cilly Crittles, 

He walked toward the tomb, and as his eyes fell 
upon his own epitaph; whieh had not been erased, 
the thought struck him that it was rather a grisly 


thing for a man to hold an interview in the gloaming 


at the side of his own tomb, 

The loneliness:and gloom made'him feel. uncom- 
fortable. 

‘The shadowsiin the grové deepened to an nnplea- 
sant degree, and he! was about to-go out to the light, 
when a nvise above:him, and « twig falling on his 
head, caused him to look: up. 

The instant he did so:a heavy stone was dropped 
upon his head and felled him.to the:ground; At the 
Same moment he saw several dark:figures burst: from 
the tees, and: recegnized in'the dim light the gléam- 
ing eyes and long’ hair of Manuel La Rosa, 

Fortunately his uneasy feeling had led him to keep 


He started to his knee and fired at the approaching 
figure, and saw the murderer fall with a groan at the 
same time that he bimself was stricken to the earth. 
** Quick!” cries La Rosa. “ Don’t fire ; to the river 
with him!” 

A horrible tremor passes over the young man’s 
frame as he feels the men fastening a rope around 
his neck. 

They are going to sink him like a dog. 

He feels the cold stone against his cheek. 

One desperate struggle and he casts them off for a 
moment, to struggle up and be plucked back by the 
weight of the stone, but he utters a wild cry as he 
falls. 

“Away with him,” cries the voice of La Rosa, 
and the executioners drag him headlong towards the 
river. 

His voice is his only weapon, and he calls aloud 
with all the energy of despair, 

This time bis call is answered. 

First by the wild shriek of a female, them by a 
roar like the cry of battle. 

All is confusion. 

The sound of heavy blows mingles with oaths and 
pistol shots, 

His executioners release their hold, and as he 
raises his head he sees a white-robed figure rushing 
towards him, and two men bare to the shoulders lay- 
ing about them with stout staves, 

Oue of them rushes to assist his mother in loosen- 
ing the strangling rope from his neck, but the mo- 
ment he kneels starts back, roaring: 

“ By Heaven, Bob, it’s him—it’s Charley Gale!” 

‘* What, you, Jerry ?” cried the rescued man. 

“ Yes, my boy—me and Bob. We’re chums now. 
We was baptized brothers when we thought youhad 
slid over to the happy hunting-grounds. Here's yer 
papers aud proofs. Hooray for our side!” 

Charley grasped the hands of his preservers in 
silence—his heart was too full for words. 

‘*Wesaw youradvertisement,” explained Bob, “ and 
came.” 

‘““Who was the getter up of all this?” asked 
Jerry. 

The would-be assassins had all managed to make 
off, and Charley looked round for La Rosa. 

He was trying to crawhaway through the bushes, 

“There he is,” cried Charley. “ Don’t let him 
escape.” 

“ Nary atime. Rightabout fate, old top,” cried 
Jerry, wheeling the wounded man back into the 
open space. 

At that time Mr, Quillington breathlessly arrived. 

“Keep him fast,” he said. ‘I have brought 
Moggridge, the witness of his crime,” 

As the murderer saw the convict appear he gave 
groan, and his hand sought his breast. Before any one 
could prevent him he had put a revolver to his head 
and ended his miserable:days,. : 

The party tiiraéd away from the sickening spec- 
tacle, and made their way toward the cottage, 

Charley had blamed poor Cilly for his betrayal, 
ibut his heart smote him when Quillington. led him 
|to the back verandah of the cottage, where the ghastly 
\corpse lay with the head beaten: in. The school- 
imaster had discovered. her in a dying condition 
| between the house and the oaks, She begged him to; 
fly to, Charley's rescue,’ but .refused to, name, his 
jassailants. So she died, 

The father and brother were arrested forthe deed. 
| Peter died iw prison;before the trial. Ezra was ac- 
quitted for want of evidence, and disappeared from 
public life. 

As for Charley'svaffairs, now that he had all’ the 
proofs there was nothing to prove—for there wasno 
challenger, 60 he-pagsed into-possession, and shoftly 

|afterward there were three gorgeous weddings. 
Mr. Quiltiugton led’ Mrs. Galton to the’ hymexeal 
altar, and was initiated in his bold movement 
Prank and Charley‘ with the blushing Amelia ‘and’ 
| Piuky: 

‘Awd now that “Ohartey Gale's Pluck” tins currted 
(him through all difficulties: up to ‘the uninterdsting 
| point—affluence—we. will leave him. to the blvst. re- 
\titement where 
The golden hours On angel wi 
Fly Ser him and his déario, at 

THE END. 





Tue Evins ov. Lire.—Good, Izaak Walton said 
‘Every misery that miss is 3 new mevoy;” a saying 
worthy of that profouridest philosopher: It is only 
too true that misfortunes eque to! us on. wings: but 
retire from-us with a limping pace, andiyét one half) 
of.the world. are ready: to. meet. calamities: halfway 
acd directly welcome them. ‘There: is scarcely ‘an 
levil in life that we cannot double by pondering’ upoa 
it; a-seratch will thas beoontea serious wound, aad 
slight illness even be made to- end in death by the 
biooding apprehension of" the sick; while on’ the’ 





his hand upou his revolver, 


Side of things will repel the mildew and dampness of 
Care by its genial sunshine. A cheerful heart paints 
the world as it sees it, like a sunny landscape; the 
morbid mind depicts it like a sterile wilderness, 





RALPH SELWYN. 


Ir had been a week of storm, thorough indoor wea- 
ther. Even Miss Libbie, who was usually dauntless, 
had scarcely ventured beyond her own doorstep. ‘To 
be sure, there had been another reason for her ab- 
sorption in home pursuits, but then not even the 
latest sensation in literature could have kept Miss 
Libbie so long a prisoner if the weather had not 
aided and abetted it. 
But late in the afternoon of this memorable Fri- 
day the glorious old sun burst and scattered the 
storm clouds that had all the week been wearing 
themselves thin by constant weeping, routed aud an- 
nihilated them altogether, and resumed his sway 
over nature as placidly as if it had never been inter- 
rupted—as perhaps it had not been, if one could ap- 
prehend the law within the law. 
Miss Libbie threw down her book, and went out 
upon the porch to welcome the sunshine. 
Plants and hanging baskets, dripping with rain- 
drops, looked up and sparkled their laughter as in- 
telligently as children. At least Miss Libbie’s eye 
atoutly asserted the phenomenon, 
id Tab came mewing around the corner of the 
house, followed by motley array of her descen- 
dants, all sleek and well fed, and rubbing their fat 
sides against convenient doorsteps or flower pots, 
and twisting their feline anatomies into various 
shapes-all indicative of content. 
Carlo, too; came trooping up through the wet grass 
of the meadows, with grotesque leaps and quick, 
short barks, that said, as plainly as could be, ‘*‘ It’s 
cleared off, good folks; give me welcome for my 
ws.?” 





And the canary in his cage at an upper window, 
overlooking the scene and catching its spirit, burst 
forth into a flood of song that set the whole air pul- 
satingy with joy. 

“ Yes,” called Miss Libbie to Aunt Kedgie, who 
sat calmly stitching at the open window of the 
sittingyrdom. ‘“ M. Figuier is certainly right. The 
sun isthe fountain of life, and these lower orders 
of beings ate merely souls in training for the higher 
human duties and developments. Oh, it is a 


ious theory. 

“ Blizabeth Winthrop,’’ said Aunt Kedgie, sen- 
tentiously, ‘‘M. Figuier is a heathen philosopher 
and a Frenchman. I thank heaven I can’t read 
French. [tis my firm belief that the French lan- 
guage is a delusion and a snare, AsI have watched 
you for three days past pouring over that strange, 
foreign-looking book, ruining your eyes before 
their time, breaking out now and then into absurd 
exclamations about and. metempsychosis, 
sun-gérms and soul-germs, and all sorts of non- 
sense, I haven’t wondered that Mather believed in 
witchcraft.” 

Now this long speech from Aunt Kedgice was a 
severe Teproach to Miss Libbie. In‘ the first-place, 
she had been “ Libbie” all her lifetime to every- 
body whom she loved, and to be called by her whole 
long name, “ Blizabeth,” was initself a rebuke; and 
then, when she came to think of it, as she certainly 
had not thought of it before,-so utterly had her 
\author possessed her, a good deal that she had been 
reading was older than tradition itself, and paganish 
besides. 

What was it to be’a pagan, after all, but to bea 
child of the sun of one generation, while we are 
children of the’ sun of another generation ?—all 
brothers, you see, not ‘alien, not antagonistic, only 
diverse, She smiled to herself as she thought how 
\utterly impossible it’ would be to talk about all this 
with Aunt Kedgie, so:she only said, with a faint 


by’| attempt to’be practical : 


in aa books, if they are well printed; 
| Aunt ‘Kedgie, don't hurt’ the eyes, any more than 
ireading books in our own language.” 

“'‘Humpt!” said Aunt Kedgie as she drew out her 
last needle and.snapped the yarn, “ you’ll be wearing 
glasses in three years, if you keep on, and them 
'whete’ll your‘cliances be?’ 

Aunt Kedgie didn’t say chances for what, but in- 
stinctively Miss Libbie knew what she meant, aud 
a faint blush overspread her delicate cheek. 

What would have been Miss Libbie’s answer will 
never be known, for just at that moment a spatter 
of gallopping hoofs came-diwn the road, a fierce brown 
charger ‘was ‘reigned up at the gate,and then and 
\there-etieded 4 struggle between the rider thcreof 
and. the animal, who appeared to be known as 
‘Ben,’ forthe mastery. , 

But the rider, who was a sturdy farmer-looking 
youth of seven or eight and twenty, with the propor. 
tions of a-young- Greek god, anda face fresher and 
rosier and far more innocent than any Greek god of 





other hand a‘ntind accustomed ‘to’ lovk‘on the bright 


them-all—the rider, L say; labouredunder a disad- 
vantage. 
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[GoING STRAWBERRYING. ] 


With his right hand he held the strong bridle- 
rein and curb, while in his left he carried a great 
bunch of roses, a dozen different varieties at least, 
all in their freshest bloom and perfume, and bearing 
no deeper marks of the rain-storm which had 
beaten and draggled all Miss Libbie’s plants in a 
desperate way than just the sparkling jewels which 
shone all over them, and added the last charm to 
their beauty. 

The fiery brown charger was full of the sunshine, 
and bent on taking his pay for his week in the sta- 
ble, and, suddenly reigned in from his gallop, he 
reared andcurvetted and pranced and plunged, to 
the imminent peril, as Miss Libbie fully believed, of 
his rider’s neck. 

Miss Libbie therefore, as in duty bound, came 
down the gravel walk to the gate, and said, with an 
innocence of all suspicion so pre-eminently feminine 
as to prove that Miss Libbie, if she was threatened 
with spectacles, had not wholly forgotten the tra- 
ditions of her girlhood : 

“Oh, Mr. Selwyn, is there anything that I can do 
for Pim ? That horse will certainly break your 
neck. 

“If you will please to take these flowers, Miss 
Libbie,”’ he said, “‘ I think I can manage this beast 
of mine a trifle better.’’ He blushed a little then, and 
added, “They look so fresh after the rain that I 
eouldn’t help cutting them, and there’s nobody at 
Rosedale to appreciate them.” 

“* How charming they dre,” said Miss Libbie; 
**and how fond you must be of flowers to cultivate 
so many,” and she stretched herself on tip-toe to 
take them. 

But the horse was watching her with his restless 
eyes, and as she approached his steaming side, 
witha little nervous tremor, he gave a start anda 
shy which sent her screaming back within the 
gate. 

It was some minutes before Mr. Selwyn could 
coax her out again, but allured at last by the roses 
aud the assurances of the youth that the horse was 





as harmless as a kitten she ventured once more 
within reach of him ; but the moment she stretched 
up her hand certain another equine phenomena 
transpired, which lifted the roses hopelessly out of 
her reach, and produced a little scream of mingled 
terror and admiration. 

“ What a horse it is,” she said, “and how you 
ride him!” 

** Ben, be quiet,” commanded the young man, the 
colour in his face deepening a trifle, either at the 
exercise or the compliment, or both. ‘“ Now, Miss 
Libbie,’”’ he cried, “* once more, please.’’ 

But as the motions of Ben grew coquettish so did 
also those of Miss Libbie, and it required some 
coaxing on the part of the young man to induce her 
to approach. 

While she was deliberating the wind caught the 
handkerchief which she held in her hand, and flut- 
tered it right in the eyes of the restive horse. This 
was the one strain too many for the sensitive nerves 
of Ben, and, with a snort and a toss of his head, he 
gave a tremendous bound, and was off beyond hope 
of recall. 

His rider could only toss the roses in a great 
fragrant shower all over Miss Libbie, and, bowing 
to his horse’s mane, with a merry laugh, horse anc 
rider dashed down the road and out of sight. 

Miss Libbie draw one long breath, and then 
stooped to pick up the roses. 

They had fallen on the soft green turf, and had 
not taken the slightest harm; and as she gathered 
them in her arms, and went in to glorify her little 
sitting-room with them, thinking all the while that 
the story of the Centaur was no fable—the horse 
and his rider were one—there began to be a curious 
tumble deep down in the silent, unstirred depths of 
Miss Libbie’s heart. 

Aunt Kedgie had watched the whole scene from 
the eitting-room window, and when Miss Libbie en- 
tered with her armful of roses that worthy matron’s 
brows were bent with an expression of sternness 
entirely worthy of her Puritan descent. 
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Libbie Winthrop,” she said, in a voice which 
——— only too well with the bend of her brow, 
** will you tell me ye young Selwyn comes to 
this house so often? t week it was strawberries, 
to-day it is roses, and the day after to-morrow it 
will be something else.” 

“ The loan of a Sunday-school reference book, 
very likely,” replied Miss Libbie, “ since the day 
after to-morrow will be Sunday.” 

“ Humph!” said Aunt Kedgie, with wonderful di- 
rectness of aim, “ it was not the strawberries and 
the roses I was asking about, but why he brings 
them to you.” 

Miss Libbie blushed, and told the straightforward 


truth. 
“ Really, Aunt Kedgie, I never thought about 
that.” 


“ Well, then, it is time you began to think. Ralph 
Selwyn is well enough in his way, but his way is not 
your way. In the first place, he is at least threo 
years younger than you are.” 

Aunt Kedgie paused, and left Miss Libbie time to 
consider that, if she must think of Ralph Selwyn as 
a lover, she rather thought she preferred that rich, 
strong young manhood to the gray-haired widower, 
or the pious but stooping missionary who had some- 
times haunted her quiet day-dreams. 

* Then,” pursued Aunt Kedgie, “I hope I need 
not remind you that you are a lady born, while Ralph 
Selwyn’s ancestors have lived on that poor old farm 
for at least four generations.” 

“Then he must know his great-grandfather’s 
name,” said Miss Libbie. “I’m sure that’s more 
genealogical lore than I possess.” 

Aunt Kedgie was exasperated, and desceuded toa 
sneer. 

*“*Humph! a pretty farmer’s wife you’d make.” 

* Really,iAunt Kedgie,”’ said Miss Libbie, “ this is 
too shoal. Nobody has asked me to bes farmer’s 
wife, and I must say I can’t see the slightest pros- 
pect of such a catastrophe.” 

** I trust you never will see it,” said Aunt Ked- 
gie, “ forI mean to nip itin the bud,’’ and, with a 
majesty of demeanour worthy of Sir Boyle Roche 
himself, she rose and marched out of the room. 

Whereupon Miss Libbie, flitting brightly about 
the room like a humming-bird, with a murmur of 
hushed oy! upon her lips, pausing here and there 
before the slender white vases which held her dar- 
ling roses to notice their varieties and inhale their 
delicate odours, in her heart of heart pondered a 
little over this strange matter which Aunt Kedgie 
had suggested. 

Miss Libbie, delicately reared, and educated 
mostly at home by methods not at all scholastic, 
but which yet made her thoroughly familiar with 
the outdoor world, and opened to her the treasures 
of many languages, had little of that practical 
training which comes from experience and contact 
with the world. Neither had her life been a bright 
one. She had had her share of dreams indeed. such 
dreams as are the natural and necessary concomi- 
tants of youth, but even her dreams had been airy 
and delicate fancies traced on the sombre gray of a 
life upon which sorrow and bereavement seemed 
never to have relinquished their hold. 

At sixteen she had lost her father, and as the be- 
loved presence of the old gentleman had silently 
vanished out of the house the gaunt spectre of 
poverty had glided in. 

At twenty-three the gentle mother had closed her 
eyes, and they had laid her to sleep under the 
churchyard violets. Then there had been three or 
four years upor which she liked not to think; 
weary season of trying to fight the rude battle of 
life with such fine weapons as nature had put into 
her delicate hands. 

If there had been a dream, during that time, of 
brighter, warmer tints than any that came before 
or after it, it had faded at last like the illusion it 
was, and Miss Libbie had put the memory of it for 
ever out of her sight, witha resolution that was 
touching to behold in one so slight and fragile as 


e. 

Thereafter even her dreams had been sad coloured. 
But there came at last a blessed relief from gover- 
nessing and the like. Her Uncle Kedgie died. 
Aunt Kedgie, finding herself a widow, counted over 
her thirds very accurately, and discovered that she 
could no longer live comfortably in the old house; 
moreover the children had already taken possession 
of it. But there was Libbie Winthrop’s house, 
rented these years that Libbie had been teaching. 
She might move into that, and, by joining their 
slender incomes, Libbie might even come home and 
live as became a lady on and bred, Aunt Kedgie 
herself was of the Winthrop blood, a fact which 
she never fora moment forgot. 

Miss Libbie received the proposition gladly, and 
the two, albeit they were both a little peculiar, ha 
lived for three years in that large kind of harmony 
which accepts discords and so blends them with 
purer melodies as to produce in the end finer resulta 
than any combination of simple accordant sounds 
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Aunt Kedgie, to do her justice, granted to Miss 
Libbie a good deal of freedom. This may seem a 
queer way of putting it when one considers that 
the latter lived in her own house ; but Aunt Kedgie 
was one of those large-souled women who never 
take account of such triflesas that. She was the 
elder, the stronger, the wiser, consequently the 
natural head of the house; but then she ruled her 
niece with great moderation, and Miss Libbie, being 
naturally a leaning, self-distrustful soul, was thank- 
ful for being ruled at all. ‘ 

But Aunt Kedgie’s strong characteristics could 
not always be held in abeyance, and when she had 
settled it in her own mind that ph Selwyn was 
bent upon making love to Elizabeth Winthrop she 
confidently hoped that she knew her duty. 

As for Miss Libbie, she troubled herself not at 
all about Aunt Kedgie or her scruples, building up 
her air-castle, rejoicing in its rosy hues and gleam- 
ing, sunshiny aspect, and really expecting in her 
own heart that by-and-by it would either tumble 
incontinently down about her ears, or else gradually 
dissolve like a glowing sunset ; but she had borne 
just such finals before, and she expected to be able 
to bear thi; one. 

One morning, a week later, Miss Libbie put on 
her hat and set out upon a strawberry expedition. 

Her way led first across the corner of a charming 
stretch of woodland, and after that out into a mea- 
dow, where among the rank grass grew the ver 
perfeotion of wild strawberries in a profusion whic. 
made the picking of them a pleasure. 

So absorbed was she thinking of her expedition 
as she turned the corner of the house, accompanied 
by Carlo, that she did not hear an advancing foot- 
step until a voice that was clear and steady, and 
not altogether unmelodious, said : 

** Good-morning, Miss Libbie.”’ 

“Oh! good-morning, Mr. Selwyn; how you 
startled me! I am going to gather some straw- 
berries for Aunt Kedgie.” 

“ You were going down into my meadow, weren’t 
you ?”’ he said, a little quizzically. 

“Why, yes,” she said, “I believe it is your 
meadow,” 

“And you meant to trample down my grass, 80 
that when I put the mowing machine in there next 
week there’ll be——” 

Here, in consideration of Miss Libbie’s nerves, 
he halted, 

Miss Libbie looked abashed, but, taking courage 
from something in his merry brown eyes, she re- 
plied, very innocently : 

“ Does it trample down the grass? I’m sorry, 
but the berries are very nice, and Aunt Kedgie said 
Tt must get some.” 

“ Aunt Kedgie be blessed!” said Ralph, vigorously. 
“Does she expect you to stoop to that back-break- 
ing work all day? You’re trampling down my grass 
besides, you know. I shan’t hear a word of it; I 
positively forbid it.” 

“ Well, but what am I to do ?” pleaded Miss Lib- 
bie, with well-affected humility. ‘I daren’t go 
back without them, You are formidable, but Aunt 
Kedgie is terrifying. The frost killed all our beds 
last year, and the berries must be had.” 

“Well, fortunately,” he said, ‘‘ the frost did not 
kill my beds, and I have a matter of five or ten 
bushels or so waiting to be picked, and I’ll venture 
to predict that if you will take some of them you 
will find them better than wild ones.” 

“Oh!” she said, “I couldn't think of plundering 
your beds, Mr. Selwyn! Bosides, I am certain Aunt 
Kedgie would not think it proper for me to go to 
your house to get them.” 

“ You have no need to go to my house,” he said, 
with a grimace ; “ my strawberry patch is just be- 
yond the woods, a short half-mile from here, and if 
you will allow me I shall take great pleasure in con- 
ducting you to it.” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “I couldn’t think of taking 
your time to that extent; and this just your busy 
season, too,” 

Ralph looked at her for a moment, as if to 
make sure that her quizzing was not of a harmful 
sort. 

‘“* Miss Libbie,” he said, in a tone as harsh as her 
ewn, ‘* don’t you worry about misspent time. The 
farm can take care of itself for a half-hour, and I 
really want to talk with you, and shall be glad of 
the opportunity.” 

‘Oh, if you have anything to say——” 

. “But I haven’t; that is, nothing in particular— 
just now.” 

Ralph’s face was as red as the promised berries, 
but Miss Libbie had no pity on him. 

“ Well, then,” she said, “since I’m forbidden to 
trespass on your meadow, and since I’m not quite 
clear about the proprieties——” and she began to 
took as though she meant to set her face homeward 
forthwith. 

“You are not going to venture to face Mrs. 

Kedgie with no berries, are you?” asked Ralph, 
Maintaining a bold front, although he was at that 
moment trembling in his boots. 





“T think I must,” she said; “if I should go home 
with garden strawberries instead of wild ones I’m 
afraid the consequences might be bitterer than if [ 
went home with none.” 

“Miss Libbie,” he said, ‘“‘I am a brute; go right 
down into the meadow and pick as many berries as 
you please. It’s no matter about the grass.” 

He drew his hat over his eyes and was going off 
looking as black as a brigand. 

“Oh, please, Mr. Selwyn,” she cried, “ don’t look 
80 savage. Is it very far to your strawberry 


patch ? 

He looked back. She wasn’t scornful. 

* A short half-mile, as I told you.” 

“ And—and not in a very conspicuous place ?” 

“Oh, as quiet as can be, The walk is lovely 
throug the woods, and the view from the hill I 
think charming.” 

“T have often noticed,”’ she said, ‘ that the views 
from your part of the town are finer than ours. 
That look off towards Seabright is the most beauti- 
ful I know in this region.” 

She was strolling, as if half unconscious of the 
fact, in the direction of the strawberry patch, and 
Ralph, who five minutes before had been in a mood 
to kill himself, began to feel a perceptible elevation 
of spirits. He fell into his place and caught her 
step, and they loitered along the wood-path to- 
gether in the best of spirits. 

They chatted together as blithe as the squirrels 
overhead, and Miss Libbie, by way of entertainment, 
told Ralph about the book she had been reading, 
and the strange theory of M. Figuier that all life 

springs from the sunbeams and progresses fro in- 
finitesimal insect life, through less to greater apiri- 
tual forms, till it reaches its culmination in the soul 
of man. 

And this led to talk of pet animals and their saga- 
city, and Ralph, who had been educated in the 
schools in much the same desultory manner which 
Miss Libbie had found at home, proved himself after 
all both intelligent and apt. lie 

But linger and loiter as they might the bound of 
the wood was reached at length, and then Ralph 
gallantly helped Miss Libbie over the fence; and 
there, just in the sunniest nook one could imagine, 
on aside hill facing south and sheltered from the 
north and west winds by the enclosing wood, was 
the strawberry patch. 

Below the hill, on the hither side of Seabright, 
lay Rosedale, the home of Mr. Selwyn, a pretty 

farmhouse, half hid in trees, with its farmyard 
and outlying buildings all as snug and trim as 
possible, 

It was a thrifty-looking place. One knew at once 
that it had a thrifty owner. 

* Oh, how lovely!” she said. “I didn’t know be- 
fore that your place was so fino. I esteem you a 
most fortunate young man, Mr. Selwyn, to have the 
unfettered ownership of such a place as that.’ 

Ralph smiled radiantly. 

* Rosedale is fair enough to my eyes,” he said, 
* but of course I am prejudiced. If my mother had 
lived she would have kept the house and garden in 
better shape. I ought not to complain, for Hannah 
Jones is the best butter-maker in the country ; 
_ that is not as though there were a lady on the 
place.’’ 

Miss Libbie grew very red, and looked down at 
her feet, which reminded her of the strawberries. 

Ralph was, it seemed, a very slow picker, and 
Miss Libbie stopped now and then to eat one, but 
at last there was no longer any excuse for loitering. 
The sun was very hot, and she must go home. 

“Come’out by this gateway,” said Ralph, leading 
the way. “It is the shortest way home,” 

He opened the gate sluwly, and then, just as she 
was going through, he said: 

“Miss Libbie, may Iclaim one moment more ? 
You have made me so happy this morning that I am 
growing bold.” (The truth was that he had never 
felt so cowardly before in all his life a3 he did that 
instant.) ‘ May I come to see you, in your own 
hoine, some evening, and finish this conversation, 
which it seems to me is only just begun ?” 

“ Why, certainly,”’ she said; ‘I should be most 
happy to see you; but then,” she added, a little 
frightened, “ there’s Aunt Kedgie.” 

* Oh,” he said, “if you bid me come I don’t care 
a fig for Aunt Kedygie.” 

Then he looked down into her face with shining 
eyes that made her lower her own glance to the very 
ground, and with a fawn-like artifice she shielded 
herself again behind the matrun’s august form. 

* Oh,” she said, * you know that [ am neighbourly 
enough, but Aunt Kedgie assumes the responsi- 
bility of my behaviour, and her disretion knows no 
bounds.” . 

“ And so the man who would commend himself 
to your favour must make love to Aunt Kodgio first 
Very well. I accept the condition.” 

When Miss Libbie reached home she set her 
strawberries upon the kitchen table with an utterly 
weary air and turned without a word to go to her 
own room. 


“ Why, Elizabeth Winthrop,” said Aunt Kedgie, 
looking up, “ where did you get those strawberries? 
they look like garden ones.” 

“The meadow strawberries are very large this 
year,” said Miss Libbie, languidly. “ It’s dread- 
fully hot to-day.” 

“Humph!” said Aunt Kedgie, “those straw- 
berries never grew in a meadow; you have been to 
Ralph Selwyn’s strawberry patch. Elizabeth, what 
does this mean ?” 

“It simply means, Aunt Kedgie,’’ said Miss 
Libbie, “that I met Mr. Selwyn by accident on my 
way ; he asked meif I were going to pick straw- 
berries in his meadow, and I confessed that that 
was my intention. He objected to my trampling 
down the grass, and bade me go to his strawberry 
patch and gather all I would; and as I knew the 
strawberries must be had I went.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Kedgie, “ you trifled with that 
qouns man, after the fashion of girls, and next you 

now he'll be calling on you,” 

“IT shouldn't wonder if he did,” said Miss Libbie, 
coolly. “Indeed, he said something about it to- 
, You wouldn’t have any objections, would 
you ” 

“No,” said Aunt Kedgie, with a solemn weight 
of significance, ‘‘ I should not. I think I should be 
really glad to see the young man.” 

Miss Libbie knew then that storms were brewing, 
but she answered, meekly : 

“It's nothing to me, I’m sure ; only he asked if he 
might call, and I supposed he could, and said so. 
That was all.” 

“That was enough, I should say,” said Aunt 
Kedgie. “ When was ever a Selwyn asked to call 
on a Winthrop before I should like to know? With 
your permission, Elizabeth, if that young man 
— here I shall give him a lesson in manners my- 
self.” 

** Oh, it’s all one to me,” said Miss Libbie; “ you 
can entertain him, if you want to, and teach him 
whatever you please, only I didn’t know beforo 
that you took so much interest in the working 
classes.” 

After that Miss Libbie noticed that Aunt Kedgie 
made a sentry-post of the sitting-room window; 
three o’clock of every afternoon found her, knitting- 
work in hand, glued to her faithful chair, and her 
sharp eyes directed every moment down the road 
towards the Rosedale farm. 

It was nearly a week before her patience was 
rewarded, but at the end of that time, one fair, 
clear evening, brown Ben drew up suddenly before 
the gate, aud his master sprang out of the light 
chaise and proceeded to make Ben fast to a post. 

* Libbie,” said Aunt Kedgie, who was busy with 
some embroidery at the opposite window, “ Mary 
has just carried up the linen from the wash. This 
will be a good time for you to look it over. My 
eyes are not so young as they used to be.” 

Libbie arose dutifully, folded away her em- 
broidery, and went up the back staircase, a carious 
medley of thoughts, some serious, some ludicrous, 
stirring in her mind. She was not, however, in 
very low spirits. 

“If Ralph is not more than a match for Aunt 
Kedgie,” she said to herself, “we shall be well rid 
of him.” 

She heard very plainly the rap of the old-fashioned 
brass knocker, and a like tattoo sounded that very 
minute in her own heart; but she had made her 
resolution, and she kept it, though I am free to 
confess that she vigorously ignored the linen, 

Aunt Kedgie answered the knock herself. 

“*Good-afternoon,” she said, pseping over her 
spectacles in a very terrifying way. ‘Mr. Selwyn, 
I believe, though I don’t remember ever having been 
introduced to you, sir.” 

“ Good-evening, Mrs. Kedgie,” said Ralph, not 
quite as much frightened as he was amused by this 
formidable reception, though it must be confessed 
that there was a slight tremor about the region of 
his heart. ‘I called to see Miss Winthrop; I trust 
she is at home.” < E 

“ Ahem,” said Aunt Kedgie; “if you do us the 
honour to enter at all I believe it is with me you 
must make your call, since, though Miss Winth rop 
is in, she has an imperative engagement.” 

Aunt Kedgie was wicked enough to set this trap 
for the innocent young man, in tho hope that he 
would imprudently walk into it. 

If she simply told him Miss Libbie was engaged he 
was sure to call again, possibly when she was out, 
and she meant to put an end to this matter, once for 
all, to-day. . Ta ; 

But Ralph had seen Miss Libbie bending over 
her embroidery at the window as he drove up, had 
moreoveg caught a glimpse of her light figure as it 
flitted pastan upper window, and he did not be- 
lieve her engagement was one of life and death mo- 
ment, while it seemed to him his errand was. So he 
made bold to enter. 1 

It would be something to test tho strength of this 





citadel in which it seemedthat the faire ladye was 
just now a prisoner, 
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“Sit down, Mr. Selwyn,” said Aunt Kedgie, with 
a stately and ostentatious hospitality, directly cal- 
culated to freeze the very marrow in the yonhg 
man’s bones. “ How are farm prospects this sea- 
son?” 

* Excellent,” said Ralph, determined.not to yield 
to the freezing process. “ We shall cut fifty tons 
of hay this year.” 

If she would talk of farming, he could accom: 
modate her. 

Indeed !”’ said Aunt Kedgie, getting interested. 
“T had no idea that your farm was so produc- 
tive. I used to buy butter and cheese of your father 
and mother ten yearsago ; you must have improved 
it since then.” . , 

“Yes,” said Ralph ; “ theseare progressive times, 
you know. I hada legacy some years ago from an 
old aunt of my mother’s ; I never said mugh about 
it, but a little ready money and a good deal of hard 
work have made considerable changes in the old 
farm in these last five-years,” 

‘“Who manages your household affairs ?” asked 
Aunt Kedgie, with an interest which rather: sur- 
prised herself. However great an offence it might 
be in her eyes to be a farmer, to be a rich farmer 
was certainly a modification of it. 

*“ Oh! that is my weak point,” said Ralph. “ Han- 
nah, who was trained by my mother, is the best 
dairywoman and housekeeper in the county, but 
then she isn’t much at entertaining company and 
brightening up the house. The place is nothing to 
what it would be if only a lady had charge of it.” 

Now this was all good sense, and Aunt Kedgie 
was pre-eminently a sensible woman. 

“ Well,” she said, “why don’t you provide for 
that want? There are Mary Wheeler and Rebecca 
Jones and Lucy Gray, and half a dozen more 
young women, all farmers’ daughters, who would 
make, I should say, excellent farmers’ wives.” 

Ralph gave a little lift to his eyebrows, that 
even Aunt Kedgie was obliged inwardly to confess 
was becoming to him, and replied : 

“Oh, they are dll charming and excellent young 
women, and I admire them; but then I have known 
them always—we went to school together, and 
spelled each other down in class, and quarrelled in 
the most familiar fashion, Farm work in itself is 
monotonous enough, and at my age one likes a new 
sensation.” 

The young man’s spirits were rising with the 
evident impression which he was making upon Aunt 
Kedgie, and he began to grow audacious. 

‘To tell the truth, madam,” he cortinued, “ my 
érrand was partly with you thisevening, I know 
your excellent sense onl sound judgment, and I 
thought perhaps, after a little acquaintance and in 
consideration of my circumstances, you might favour 
me with your——” 

* Advice,” he was going to say, but Annt Kedgie 
cut him short. 

* Young man,” she said, severely, “I am too 
mature a woman to be trifled with. If you-wish a 
wife seek for her among those who are of girls 
girlish. Do not appeal to me.” 

* But,” said Ralph, “I do not mind a few years 
more or less. The little 1 know of the world has 
shown me that to know what a woman is is a surer 
thing than to guess what she will be.” 

“Why,” thought Aunt Kedgie, “I really believe 
the man is making love to me, He is sensible—l 
must confess that.” 

“That is very wisely said,” she replied ; “ but 
you must be aware that our acquaintance would 
not at present warrant me in forming any weighty 
conclusions. One needs to deliberate before mov- 
ing in so grave a matter.” 

** Oh, certainly,” said Ralph ; “Iam in no haste. 
I only ask the privilege of occasionally calling here, 
in order to Cultivate the acquaintance of ladies 
whom I have always admired at a distance.” 

Aunt Kedgie began to feel uncomfortable. Mr. 
Selwyn was a good business man, possessed of a 
fine property, and, as he had so wisely intimated, 
what were ten or fifteen years when weighed against 
a matured character and goodjudgment? But then 
she had said she would never marry again. At 
least nobody should accuse her of being precipitate. 
She would change the conversation, and gain time. 
Ben was pawing restlessly at the gate, and she ven- 
tured to remark ; 

“ That is a fine horse you drive, Mr. Selwyn.” 

“Yes; Ben’s a good fellow enough, only restless. 
Mrs. Kedgie, won’t you take a drive with me? I'd 
like to show you my farm. It is an hour till sun- 
down, and we shall have plenty of time.” 

“Why,” said Aunt Kedgie, “I should be de- 
lighted.” 

“ Of course I shouldn’t think it wise for Blizabeth 
to accept such an invitation,”’ she said to herself, 
“but I trust my character is above gossip.” 

It required but a moment to endue Mrs, Kedgie 
with bonnet and shawl, and then, what was Miss 
Libbie’s amazement, sitting-at her upper window, to 
see Ralph gallantly hand her into the chaise and 
“sh off with brown Ben in the most charming style, 





“ And thatodious Ralph looked exactly as if he were 
enjoying himself,” she said to herself, and then 
shuddered at the depravity of mankind in gen- 


eral. 

The secrets of that dtive we shall not reveal. How 
they went straight to Rosedale and viewed its 
fine, fertile meadows and uplands, ifs woods: and 
corn-fields, its barns and dairy-house ; how they ate 
strawberries and cream and sponge cake of Haunah's 
preparing, and drank tea out of the silver tea-pot 
which had been Ralph’s mother’s—all these are in- 
cidents which have passed into ge 

It is even on record that Aunt Kedgie expressed 
the deepest surprise and wonder that any place could 
have changed so much as;this place had changed in 
the last ten years, and that Ralph replied that hehad 
worked hard trying to make the farm fit for a lady 
to live upon, and he hoped he had prett a 
ceeded. But what it was that made Aunt Kedgie 
bounce out of the carriage so excitedly, and enter the 
house with a face as red asthe peonies which lined the 
front walk, and call for her niece in the:most im- 
pressive fashion, that remains a secret to this day. 

“Elizabeth Winthrop,” she said, “come down 
here. This is Mr. Ralph Selwyn. He is an auda- 
cious young man, but he has a fine property, and 
he wants to marry you. [If you take my advice.you 
won’t offend him ;” and then she‘walked straight 
out of the room. 
young people were left standing opposite each 
ther. 


“ Miss Libbie,” said Ralph, “I think I haveloved 
you ever since we were two motes’and danced in a 
sunbeam together.” 

“What a charming man M. Figuieris;”’ said Miss 
Libbie, “and how much we do owe him.” 

“Humph!” said Aunt Kedgie, who returned at 
that moment to pick up her pocket-handkerchief, 
which in her haste she had dropped. “I think 
young people contrived to fall in love-with each 
other, and to make.it manifest, long before M. 
Figuier was ever heard of,” J. W. 
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THE SHAH OF PERSIA, 

A rew factsrespecting the Shah and Persia: may 
prove of interest to our readers, His name is Nas- 
ser-ed-Din ; born in 1830, being the eldest son of 
Shah Mohammed, he succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his father, Sept. 10, 1848. His Imperial 
Majesty is therefore only 43, but he is not in robust 
health. It has been remarked that he-seldom wears 
the wonderful aigrette of diamonds on his kulah, or 
cap. The reason is that anything heavy on his head 
gives him the headache. The custom of his nation 
forbids him to have his head uncevered, but it is 
not often that his headdress ie heavier than a cloth 
kulah. In his own country he seldom wore gloves, 
but since he came to Kurope he has taken to white 
gloves. His Majesty has two sons, bern in 1850 
and 1853. 

The Shah of Persia, by ‘his official ‘title “ Shah-in- 
Shah,” is absolute ruler within his dominions, and 
master of the lives and goods of all his subjects ; 
he has the right of designating his saccessor to the 
throne. The whole revenue of the country being at 
their disposal, recent sovereigns of Persia have been 
able to amass a large private fortune. That of the, 
present Shah is reported to amount to four mil- 
lions sterling, one half represented by diamonds, the 
largest, the Derya-i-Non of 178 carats, and other 
precious stones, forming the Crown jewels. The 
Shah’s talismans are very numerous, exceeding 200, 
and they are the most curious part of his baggage. 
One:is a gold star of five points, and is supposed to 
have been possessed by the legendary Rastem. It 
is called Merzoum, and has the reputation of mak- 
ing conspirators immediately confess. When the 
Shah’s brother was acoused.of treason some time 
since the star was shown him, and, terrified and 
overcome with remorse, he avowed his iniquities, 
and was banished. The next important talisman is 
a cube of amber, which fell from Heaven in Maho- 
met’s time. It is supposed to render the Shah in- 
vulnerable, and he wears it suspended around 
his neck. Amother is a little box of gold, set in 
emeralds, and blessed by the Prophet. It renders 
the Royal Family invisible as long as they are celi- 
bates. Tho-Shah had, however, numerous wives be- 
fore it came into his possession. Amother is a 
diamond set in one of his scimetars, which renders 
its possessor invincible, and there is also a.dagger 
with the same property, but it is ordained that those 
who use it should perish by it. It is, therefore, 
carefully kept shut up in. asandal-wood box, on 
which.is engraved a verse of the Koran. 

The Shah has both given and received several 
interesting souvenirs of his visit to this country. 
Amongst them may be especially mentioned the 
portraits of himself, set in diamonds, which he pre- 
sented both to Her Majesty Queen Victoria.and the 
Prince of Wales, the jewelled sword bestowed upon 
the Duke of Cambridge at the. termination of the 
review held at Windsor on June 24,.and the casket 
enclosing the address presented by the Lord Mayor 





and Corporation of ‘the City of London This gold 

ris of oblong octagon form, with a raised. dome, 
surmounted by the civic arms.and supporters, ena. 
melled-in: preper-heraldie colours. At the four-cor. 
ners of the base ate kneeling camels, on whose backs 
the casket rests, The sides, corners and lid are 
composed of elegantly pierced work in pure Persiay 
character, with ieoloured enamel backgrounds, 
ornamented: -with flowers composed of pearls: and 
other precious stones. On-the front shield in-raised 
gold and enamel are the Persian lion and sun, sur- 
mounted by the imperial: crown. At the ends are 
other shields inscribed with copies-of His: Majesty's 
autograph, whilst the remaining one at the back is 
engraved with a suitable inscription. The whole 


‘rests on a slab of Portesco marble, supported by a 


purple velvet: base. The casket is withoutidoabt 
the finest work of the kind that has ever been pre- 
sented by the Corporation on any similar occasion. 
The badges worn by the Reception Committee upon 
the day on which the Shah wae received by the Cor. 
poration of the City of London, one of which was 
also presented to His Majesty, are exceedingly beau. 
tiful, consisting of a centre of fine gold, represent. 
ing the Persian arms surrounded . by “ Guildhall, 
June. 20, 1873.” The outer border is particularly 
pretty, being formed of coloured enamel and Per. 
sSian.ornaments, surmounted by the Shah’s crown 
with enamel jewels, 

The Shah is the fourth sovereign of the dynasty 
of the Kasjars, which took possession of the crown 
after a civil war. Itis within the power of the Per- 
sian monarch to alter or to overrule the existing 
law - a — laws - Fe are based 
on the preeepts.of. the Koran ; an the er 
of the Shah is.absolute, itis only so far as it te 
opposed to the accepted doctrines of the Maho- 
metan religion. The Shah is regardedas. the Vice- 
gerent of the Prophet, and it is as such that he 
claims implicit obedience. 

The majority of the inhabitants of Persia are 
Mahomedans, the total number of dissenters: not 
amounting to more than 74,000. The latter consist 
of Armenians, Nestoriuns, Jews, and Guebren or 
Parsees. The Armenian population is estimated at 
4,660 families, including Protestants and Roman 
Catholics; the Jews at 16,000; and the Guebren 
at 7,190. The Persian priesthood consists of many 
orders. Armenians are,under two bishops, one 
of them being Roman Catholic. There is a wide 
tolerance exercised towards Armenians and Nes- 
torians, but not, it is said, towards Jews. Educa- 
tion is advancing in the upper classes, and. colleges 
supported by public funds are established, 

During the reign of the present Shah the revenue 
of Persia has increased. The receipts in 1868 were 
1,744,664. in May, besides payment in kind, making 
the total revenue of 1,965,0001. The income is in 
excess of the expenditure, and Persia has no na- 
tional debt. The balance due to Ruseia on account 
of the expenses of the war coneluded in 1828, 
amonnating to:about 200,0001., was. cancelled by the 
present Caar in 1856. The population of Persia is 
about 9,000,000 or 10,000,000. The trade is very 
small, but the import trade is likely now to increase, 
after the visit of the Shah to this country. 








FACETI A, 


Tux latest mode-de Paris is te have one’s furs 
trimmed with lace, which is something like having 
hot plum pudding with ice cream sauce, 

Mauve on!—Some one with a poor eye for colout 
has described the Shah’s favourite white horse with 
the mauve-tinted tail as “ the pink of perfeotion,”— 


CHEAP AND LIGHT EDUCATION, 

Boy: “ Box of lights, sir?” 

Gent: “ Naw! I don’t smoke !” 

Boy: “ Yer don’t! Buy a box then, and I'll lear 
you."—Fun. 

MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 
(Young Fitz-Spoonbill thinks he is making an im- 
pression on those two charming girls.) 

Small Boy (catching: hold of his.coat): “ Oh, papa, 
dear papa! Come and kiss your darling babies !’”— 
Fun. 


NOT TO BE CAUGHT, 
Niece: ** Why don’t you come for @ walk with us 
on the parade, uncle; you stand about the door here 
all day long ?” 


Uncle: “ My dear, it is impossible! There are se 


‘many young girls on the look-out for husbands down 


there, one is afraid of getting entrapped !”—/un. 
COOL COURAGE, 

Somebody advertizes in The Times— 

I hereby give notice that I will not be answerable for 
any debts contracted in my name by any person whatso- 
ever. 

Not every man is candid enough to proclaim the fact 
that he is not to be trusted !—Fun. 


TruMmps.—On the occasion. of the royal meeting 
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between the sovereigns of Persia and England, when 
the latter received the former in state at Windsor 
Castle, it was remarked by. people addicted to whist 
aud oribbage that.the illustrious: guests and. hostess. 

esented two court cards—Her Majesty the Queen 


of Hearts, and the Shah the King of Diamonds,— |, 
Punch. 


BOTH IN THE’ WRONG. 

One newspaper asserts ¢ 

The object of the Shah’s visit to this country ts to-ae- 
cure the friendship aud support of England-in future 
complications. 

Another paper retorts: 

There is not a wotd of truth in tha repert. 

Six words. at least weve iruae the Shah's: visit, 
to this country ” is an accomplished fact.—/ unm 


Dousiy Dasstrirure. — Vagsbonds. are generally. } 


credited with cleverness, if that'is.the only credit: 
they get. But. street-beggars exhibit want of origin- 
ality at least as lamentable as their physical destitu-. 
tion. They continue to importune you for a “cop- 
per,” although copper coin has long been.superseded 
by bronze; and no mendicaut asking alms ever thinks 
of saying, by way of novelty, “If you' please, ‘sir, 
would you have fhe kindness to assist @ poor man 
with a postage stamp ?”—. 

Reatty Troventrut.—The arrangement for 
throwing the full glare of the electric light from St. 
Stephen’s on to the Shah’s bedroom. ;windows at 
Buckingham Palace:was-admirable. How soothing 
when he came in, tired from the ball, and’ wanted to 
goto sleep! Why did not Lord Sydney iasist on fire- 
works all nightinthe Shah’s, bedreom, crackers in 
the cupboard, Roman caadles on theoilet-table, and 
catherine wheels as castors to his ar irs ?— 
Punch. 


“ong FOR HIS NOB.” 

Yankee Passenger: “Why on airth do you.pnt 
blinkers on the horses in. this. benighited old copn- 
ity We've long given ’m up in America, I rec- 

on!” : 

British ’Bus Driver : “ Well, I'll tell, yer-wot it is. 
If them ’ere’osses:was only just to catch e sight of 
you a-sittin’ be’ind ’em, they’d be that frightened 
they’d just‘smash the ole-blessed’bus all to pieces,”"— 
Punch, 

MODEST ASSURANCE. 

Lady of the House: “ Well, Millicent, how do-you 
like your new horse, ‘Roland’ ?” 

Millicent: “Oh, immensely! But he wants.a firm 
hand, you know.. He’d very soon:run away with me, 
if I gave him-a chance ; wouldn’t he, Rubert??’ 

Robert (first: cousin to Millicent): “Run-awa 
with you, if you gave him.a. chance? ~By George, if 
I can judge of ‘Roland’s’ feelings by niy. own, L 
should just:think he: would!”-—Ptinch.. 

BAD JOB. FOR BETSY. 

The Post announces : 

A Woman Fivep ror Betrme.—On, Wednesday atthe 
Birmingham Police-court, Mrs. Cooper, wife.of:a well-: 
known. bool-imaker, was fined 251 fer illegally ossistiug 
in betting twansactions. Police officers in disguise visited 
abarber’s shop in Bell Street, where Mrs. Cooper was 
booking bets.on various. races. The premises belonged: 
to her husband. 


If 80, women, seem to be getting their rights with |, 


a vengeance. However, Mr. and Mrs, Cooper, being 


partuers im book-making dg well as-in matrimeny, |, 


the former will have to bear. at least his part of the- 
fine which has been inflicted upon his better ‘ralf:—- 
Punch. 

Divorce,—In one of the Western States of 
America the people are blessed with a judge named 
Alex, Smith, who has views of ‘his own on tho law of 
divorce. A woman brought suit before him recently 
against her husband, The case being called. on, 
Judge Alex. addressing the attorney for the plaintiff, 
said, “Mr. H., I'don’t think people oughtto be com- 
pelled to live together when they don’t want to, and 
will decree a divorce inthis case,” Mr. H. bowed 
his acquiescence in the judgment which he desired, 
and the judge turned to the gentleman whom he took 
for the attorney of the defendant, and said, “Mr. M., 
I su you have. no objections, to the decree?” 
Mr. M. also bowed his assent, and it was supposed 
that the affair was settled. It happened, however, 
that the attorney for the defendant was another Mr. 
M., who entered the court just after the decree was 
given. To his astonishment he found that hia client 
had been divorced without even a hearing, or the 
Chance of putiing a remonstrauce. He appealed to 
the judge, who interrupted him, saying, ‘‘ Mr. M. is 
too late. The court has pronounced the decree of 
divorce, and the parties are no longer man and wife. 
Bat if you want to argue the ease right bad, the 
court can marry them over again and give you w 
wack. at it.” 

—_——_—_—_— 


THE committee appointed to make arrangements 
for the forthcoming Art Exhibition in Aberdeen 


| Ponsonby, stating that the Queen: has: given: her 
| sanction to the Hrhibition being: held under her pat- 
|ronage, and that she has placed at the disposal of 
\the committee several works‘in vations departments 
of art from her collection at Windsor. > 

Hep :Masasry has;presented’ to Lady, Smith, of 
| Lowestoft, a copy: of. * Leaves from our Journal in 
‘the Highlands,” in-commemoration of her 100th 
\birthday, celebrated in May: last. ‘Phe fly-leaf 
| contains the following in the Queon’s ‘handwriting : 
—“To Lady Stnith, on her 100th birthday, from 
Victoria R., Balmoral, 1873." Lady Smith was 
\able.to write her reply to the Queen. 








MAN IS GRBATHR THAN HI WORK, 


Wuar of ‘Vienna do-you ask? 

Man is‘ far greater” than hisitask. 
The lever:and the. whisring wheel 
Have not the power tothink-and feel. 
Machines that dig and plough. and sow, 
That * cultivate” and reap and mow, 
May help us to.the daily bread 
Withiwhich the world.is daily fed; 
But they are-instruments. of toil, 
Knowing-nothing; like the-dull soil 
Which they in proper seasons till, 
Obedient to the worker's: will. 


Huge hammers,.shaping red-hot:bazs, 

Or smiting them in showers of'stars, 

With giant force great'deeds have wrought, 
Without a pigmy’s power of thought. 

On the soft cloth, in many a vein, 
Showering quick stitches, like the rain, 
The swift sewer’s fast needles ran, 

Like dew drops in streamlets in the sun. 
Though true as magnets to the pole 

Is a machine, and-has no:soul-— 

A miracle of skill—yet a machine 

Showing where hands and brains have becn. 


Soft laces, light as'gossamer, — 
Which evena faint sigh oan stir, 
And fabrics,.proving taste and skill, 
From the fine loom-and busy mill ; 
Carvings and statues, paintings, books, 
And photographs repentitig looks 
Of men. of science, skill and art, 

Are wonderful,’ but have no heart; 
And the canvas that palpitates 
Under theskilled hand that creates 
Is but the shadow of a thought 

Of imam, in varied colours wrought, 


Statues of marble-all aglow 

With life, as though white blood did flow 
y veins amd arteries of snaw, 
Reveal what men of genius know. 

The wonder of:the telegraph, 

Working ~with words in man’s behalf, 
The th § of marin lightning speaks 
From valleys green and mountain peaks. 
The steed of steam that draws the,load 
Fast as the wind along theroad 

Ig an idea in iron put 

To lift-man from-his sluggish rut. 


Crowned queens and emperors and kings, 
Whose scarfs and sashes seem like wings, 
Are human, nothing less nor.more ; 

And they, and not the things they wors,. 
Are prized according to their worth, 

And not the accidents of birth. 

Man is master, be he rich or poor— 
Power makes him neither less nor.anore, 
Whatever height he may attain 

By handiwerk or work of brain 

His work is not so great as he 

‘When he is noble, just and free, 


SSS 
GEMS, 


KNOWLEDGE is the treasure but judgment the 
treasurer of a wise man, 

A MAN may learn in two minutes, what may be 
valuable to him all his life. 

Happy are the families. whose: members are walk- 
ing hand-in-hand together toward the heavenly 
country. May the number of such be datly increased. 

CULTIVATE a spirit of forgiveness. Check the 
impatient rejoinder when provoked. Avoid strife 
oat contentions. Walk humbly and meekly, and 
your sphere of usefulness will be largely. increased, 

A TRUE’ man has. as’ much strength in adver- 
sity as in prosperity, as in the dark ofthe moon she 
sways the tide as powerfully as in her full-orbed 
brightness. 


We are threatened with the loss of another of the 
most venerable historic monuments of Old London, 
The renowned Tabard Inn, High Street, Borough, 
has been brought to the hammer in Tokenhouse 





GW. B, 





Messrs. Debenham, Tewson,.and Farmer; but the 
highest bidder procurable for’ the premises and 
space of 29,000 feet whieh they cover being only 
2%,0001., the property was*bought in for the pro- 
prieters,: 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Bakrne Powper.—One part carbonate of soda 
(by weight), one part tartaric acid, two parts double 
ground rice, mixed: well together. The above makes 
a first-class powder. 

PRESERVATION OF ARTICLES OF Foop.—Some 
| striking illustrations of ‘the value of applying alow 
tempetature in the preservation of articles vf food 
has recently been, recorded by M. Boussingault. 
He has found that.hoeef ‘tea, submitted to a tempe- 
| nature of four degrees Fahrenheit for several hours, 
has remained in a perfectly good: condition for eight 
years. A sample of sugar-cane juice, similarly 
treated, has also been found in an excellent state of 
preservation after having been keptfor years. Both 
the sugar juice and the beef tea had been kept in 
carefully closed vessels. 


STATISTICS. 


AGRICULTURAL STarisTics.or [znLAND.—From 
the. agricultural. statistics of Ireland for the: year 
1871, just issued, it appears! that at the period of 
enumerationjin thas year the total number of horses 
was 538,095, being an increase of 5,438 over the num» 
ber in 1870. There was a decrease in the number of 
“two years old and upwards’ of 1,762, and an in- 
erease in those “‘ under oat” “quill of 7,200. The 
mules ;were 19,317, beiag move than in 1870, 
Asses amounted to 180,373, being 6,656 above the 
number returned in the previous year. Cattle im- 
creased by 176,460; the test increase was in 
| those ““under oneyear old,” which was 69,838 ; those 
“one year old and undér two” incréased by 42,886; 
and number of those “ two years old and up- 
wards” increased by, 63,786.. Sheep amounted to 
4;233,435, showing @-deerease of 103,499; of this 
)number 86,343 were “‘one year old and upwards,” 
‘and 17,101 were “under one year.” Pigs were re- 
jturned as 1,621,423, being an increase of 160,208 
‘when compared with 1870; those “under one year” 
inereased by 150,384, and those “ one year old and 
\upwards” by 9,824. Goats numbered 231,373, be- 
‘ing 19,482 more than m 1870. Poultry numbered 
\11,717,182, being an increase of 558,180 compared 
‘with the previous year. The total value of live 
stock on farnts above one acre has greatly increased 
‘since 1841—~the total average value in that year was 
(287. 1s, 4d.; im 1851, 471, 183. 2d,; and in 1871, 


1681. 5a, 4d, 
| Fn 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A TreLsGRaM from Penang reports that the Dutch 
jare willing to;come to a peaceful settlement with 
ithe Acheenese: 

Iz.is stated on high chemical authovity that the 
last gill of milk drawn from a cow is sixteen times 
richer im-cream thaw the first portion yielded. 

Mrs. THomson, daughter of the poet Burns, died 
on the morning of June 18, at Crossmyloot, near 
Glasgow, in her 84th ‘year. 

An. Indian squaw has just died at Lancaster, 
nese aged 115. She has had thirty squawlers (in- 
fants 


A’ Wasuinaton physician, asserted to be of large 
experience and close observation, has discoveredand 
announced that bald-headed men die young. He 
says that.a person who retains his hair past the age 
of sixty-five has a good prospect of living to be 
over eighty. ; 

Tue Canterbury papers-state that.a subscription 
is being raised to purchase.abeautiful mosaic work- 
box of marvellous workmanship, exceuted by Mr. 
(Charles ‘Carrick, of that city, for presentation te 
the Princess of Wales. The box is now in the pos- 
session of. Mr, Linom,,ex-Mayor of the city, living 
in St.\ Peter's Street. 

Tue memorial window to the poet) Cowper has 
‘been placed in Great Berkhampstead Church, and 
lis-much admired, The public subscriptions fell 
short of the cost. by ‘more than 501., but this was 
made'np-by some of the inhabitants, including Mr. 
'Williem Lovgman, F.9.A.,. to whose exertions the 
jsuccess of the seheme-is mainly dus. ‘ 

Ture willy with one codicil, of the late Sir W. 
‘Tite, K.0.B:, M:P., was. proved, on June 7th, 
‘by Dame Emily Tite, the relict, Robert Farre 
Dalxymple, and Francis James, tho executors, the 
\persanal.estate being sworn under 400,000%, The: 
only legacy-of public interest is one of 1,0001, to the 
Institute of British Architects, to be invested and 
the.income “applied yearly in such manner as the 
president and council for the timo’ being of the 
said society shall deem best calculated to promote 




















bave just received a, communication from Colonel 


\¥ard, City. by the well-known firm of auctioneers. 


the-study-in.Hagland of. Ltalian architecture.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. T.—1. We are unable to answer your first question. 
2. The second would be considered indelicate, and the 
third implies something shocking—sometbing punishable 
as criminal by our law. We hope we have said enough, 

Betta, — “ Maurice Durant” is comprised in one 
volume of the Lo»pon Reaper, price 4s, 6d., or free by 

st for5s.8d ‘Fickle Fortune” was commenced in 

Yo. 514, and is still proceeding in the present number 
No. 532). 

A. J.—If you will adopt the extremely simple expedi- 
ent of looking down our correspondence column you will 
at once learn how to frame your announcement, No 
charge whatever is made. Apply therefore in the usual 
way. 

J. R.—We would not like to advise you in a matter de- 
manding extreme medical skill. To tamper with the ear 
or with the eyes is most dangerous, except where a highly 
accomplished practitioner is concerned. We believe there 
is a flourishing school of medicine and eminent medical 
professors in your town of Newcastle. Weadvise you to 
apply to them, furnishing them with every particular, 
The shorthand seems to be neatly executed, 

W.G. (Bradford).—The specimen of your friend’s story, 
“ True as steel,” though evidently written with consider- 
able care, is amateurish, It lacks originality, and is in- 
deed blindly imitative—we are here referring to the dia- 
iogue portions the more especially. In time it is per- 
fectly possible that he may achieve great things, but 
we cannot say much as concerning the instalment before 
us. 
Berro.—Within the last few weeks we have over and 
over again answered the very question you propound. 
Sulphide of sodium (crystallized) 3 parts, quicklime (in 
fine powder) 10 parts, starch 10 parts ; mix. To be mixed 
with water and applied to the skin, and scraped off in 
two or three minutes with a wooden knife. An eminent 
authority pronounces this to be a very safe and effective 
depilatory. However, we do not counsel the use of de- 
pilatories- 

R. S.—We are Gisposed ‘to think that by a careful study 
ef (a) fit epithets, and (b) the laws of verse you would 
ultimately produce something good. As it is we cannot 
commend your performance. For example, only in the 
second line of the poein we find you asserting that the 
fair prospect had rendered the air sultry. That cannot 
be, either in science, poetry, or sense. We could multi- 
ply instances, but this one aloue proves that radical re- 
tision might be even discreetly employed. 

A. B.—*‘ Scurf is produced on every part of the body 
where hair is found, although from the more active 
growth of hair on the scalp, the facilities for collecting, 
and the contrast of colour, it strikes the eye most dis- 
agreeably in that situation. It may be removed, avd 
shuld be removed daily, with the hair brush, but total 

revention is impossible, inasmuch as it is opposed to a 

wof nature. Occasionally, as a morbid action, an un- 
usual quantity cf scurf is produced, in which case medi- 
cal means may be adopted to bring the scalp into a more 
healthful state.” So writes Dr. Erasmus Wilson, the 
great authority on cutaneous diseases. Try also the fol- 
lowing wash:—Rosemary tops 2 ounces, boiling water 
lL pint. This will be found of considerable service. 

ALFRED.—Barclay's Dictionary was a fairly useful com- 
pilation at its first appearance, but it has long ago been 
superseded. Richardson’s is an admirable one, but its 
expense is excessive, and renders it purchaseable only by 
men of good meaus, or by associations of poor men, as in 
Mechanics’ Institutes. Latham’s edition of Todd’s John- 
son, published within the last five or six years, is the 
best general authority, though, like all other diction- 
aries, past, present, or future, it will have its blemisbes, 
We do not possess a good, cheap, accessible dictionary, 
adapted to the poor mun’s purse; the best among them 
bearing the marks of hasty compilation, and being in 

ruth only faint approaches to the required excellence. 
For French the hait-guinea dictionary by Contanseau is 
adwirable. It is the best thing of its kind, 

Don Juan.— We cannot disclose that which never has 
been disclosed and probably will never be disclosed— 
namely, the cause of the separation between Lord and 
Lady Byron. It is manifest that there was strong incom- 
patibility of temper and disposition; indeed, a fine, 
fervid poet, with eyes ever open for the beautiful, could 
hardly get on well with an estimable but cold, prudish, 
narrow sort of person, such as we know Lady B. to have 
been. We admit that our poet ought to have thought 
twice before he married that personage; still, under the 
circumstances, separation was the best thing possible. 
Better separate than live a life of chronic misery for both 
parties. ln the American feminiuve Puritan calumniator's 
gross story we in no wise coucur. She deserves her 








place in any *“*Dunciad” of the future. We repeat in 
conclusion that nothing has been made known about the 
cause of the separation. 

J. S.—Your lines about Mary unfavourably suggest 
many amorous effusions on the like subject, including 
those of Burns, Byron, Scott, and Campbell. re is 
not always an equal number of feet (accentuated syl- 
lables) in the corresponding lines, and sometimes the 
sense is slightly obscure, but that perhaps may be due 
to the natural ardour ofa lover. Take the following: 

And when we kiss at parting 
It thrills me = and through, 
Like rosebuds against my lips, 
Moistened with the dew. 
Here (1) the fourth line is a syllable short, as your ear 
will inform you- 2) What is “ like rosebuds,” the kiss 
or the lady ? We tkink we know rather what you mean, 
but the expressions are obscure, and the syllables go 
wrong. There is, however, ionally a p of 
melody, Revise the poem and try again, 
THE BEACON THAT LIGHTS ME HOME, 
. I'm a working man, coarse and rough, 
And my hands are borer and brown, 
While my face is wrinkled and bronzed, 
ant ae shoulders are with toil bowed 
own ; 
My garments are not over nice, 
And poy lady that just passed me by 
Drew her elegant robes away 
From defilement by such as I, 
Yet a king I am, for I own 

A cottage and ueat plot of ground ; 
For I learned in my youth to be wise— 

Learned that pennies, if saved, make 

the pound; 
And although I work hard all the day, 

I know that the even will come, 
And the face of a sweet little child 

Is a beacon to lighten me home. 


I'm not old—I am barely twoscore— 
Yet, in fighting life’s battles, I’ve lost 

Life's freshness and bloom, and I stand 
Likea tree in its prime nipped by frost ; 

Yet the soft, Gages arms of my child 
a my neck cling in fondest em- 


race, 
And I reck not the burJens that wait 
While I gaze on her fair baby face, 


Iam up with the lark and away 
Ere my blossom is out of her bed; 
Yet I watch when children I meet 
For the gleam of her golder head. 
And a child, when in trouble or want, 
Has always a claim upon me; 
For I think of my own con light 
Whenever a dear child I see. 


When, at daybreak, I pass with my tools, 
If you saw me, perchance you would 





ask, 
** What would life mean to me if I bent 
Every day o’er a wearisome task ?” 
You brood o’er the burdens imposed, 
And the crosses you think must annoy, 
And you sigh that the poor working man 
Has so little of comfort and joy. 


But I’ve riches that you may not know, 
For I labour for those whom I love ; 
And the home that a working man earus 

His rest and his refuge may prove, 
The invisible charm of each day 

Is to know that the evening will come, 
When the sweet, beaming of my 


child 
Is the beacon to lighten me home, 
L.8. U. 


F. F., cighteon, tall, dark, and affectionate, desires to 
correspond with a young lady about the same age. 

Merry POouty, twenty-one, handsome, dark, bruwn hair, 
and blue eyes. Respondent must be tall, handsome, 
affectionate, and fond of home. 

Lovine Amy, twenty-two, brown hair and eyes, con- 
sidered pretty, wishes to correspond with a tall, dark 
gentleman not more than twenty-five. 

E. T., dressmaker and machinist, light hair, blue 
eyes, and considered good looking, wishes to correspond 
with a tall, dark, handsome man ; trade no object. 

Ross J., eighteen, rather tall, dark complexion, loving, 
and considered pretty. Respondent must be affection- 
ate, and fond of home and children. 

Jessiz, seventeen, dark, good looking, affectionate and 
fond of music, Respondent must be fair, tall, and good 
tempered. 

W. E., twenty-one, tall, dark complexion, and affection- 
ate, desires to become acquainted with a fair, amiable 
young lady about his own age. 

Lo1Tiz, twenty-two, tall, dark-brown hair, and blue 
eyes. Respondent must be tall, dark, fond of home and 
children ; a mechanic preferred. 

Jennie J., twenty-one, dark, loving, and domesticated. 
Respondent must not be more than twenty-six ; a me- 
chanic preferred. 

Sipyeyx C., twenty-one, 5ft. 2in., a seaman in the Royal 
Navy, light hair, and considered good looking. Respon- 
dent must be pretty, of dark complexion, loving, do- 
mesticated, and about the same age. 

J- W., twenty-five, dark, medium height, and with 
good prospects, would like to correspond with a well- 
educated young lady about twenty, loving, and fond of 
music and dancing. 

Bb. A. H., twenty-four, a tradesman of good connec- 
tions, desires to correspond with a young lady about 
eighteen or twenty, pretty, musical, and domesticated ; 
a tradesman’s daughter preferred. 

Béuta, eighteen, blue eyes, auburn hair, considered 
pretty, and well educated. Respondent must be about 
twenty-four, fair, of an amiable disposition, and fond of 
home. 

Lieutroot, eighteen, 5ft. 3in., fair complexion, con- 
sidered good lookiug, aud a bookkeeeper. Respondent 
must be eighteen or nineteen. medium height, and 
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pretty; a milliner and dressmaker or one in the shop 
preferred, she must reside in or near Bolton or Manches- 
ter and must also be a neat writer. 

Lavra, nineteen, medium height, light-brown hair and 
eyes, would like to corres: with a young man about 
twenty-one, dark, and a loving disposition; a me- 
chanic preferred, 

Paving, twenty, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
considered rather good looking, is loving, and tho- 
roughly domesticated. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
good looking, loving, and fond of home. 

BeyJamin, twenty- , dark hair and eyes, and con- 
sidered good looking. Respondent must be about nine- 
eo a blonde, and good looking, one with a little money 
preferred. 

Maru, twenty-one, fair complexion, hazel eyes, auburn 
hair, considered pretty, and is well ted p 
dent must looking, of a dark complexion, and 
affectionate. 

Fair Ne. te, nineteen, 5ft. 3in., fair, and loving, de- 
sires to correspond with a tall, dark young gentleman 
—_ twenty-five, who must be fond of home and chil- 


2. 
Roszsvp, twenty, tall, a blonde, good looking, of a 
loving disposition, domesticated, and possesses an in- 
come of 2001, Respondent must be about twenty-four, 
tall, dark, and loving. 

Paim ross, @ young widow, twenty-five, fair complexion, 
dark hair and eyes, tempered, and domesticated, 
Respondent must be from twenty-six to thirty ; a trades- 
man preferred. 

EpwakbD, twenty-seven, rather tall, brown hair, dark- 
blue eyes, of a cheerful and loving disposition. Respon- 
coms nae be fair, affectionate, domesticated, and fond 
of music, 

Susan F., twenty, medium height, pretty, and _ tho- 
roughly domesticated. Respondent must be good look- 
ing, dork, loving, and fond of home;a mechanic pre- 

erred. 

Wu1am C-, twenty-two, fair, and considered good- 
looking, desires to correspond with an accomplished 
young lady, pretty, not over twenty, well educated, and 
affectionate. 

Canrky, nineteen, fair complexion, blue eyes, of a lovin 
disposition, and domesticated. Respondent must be tall, 
dark, affectionate, and fond of home ; a policeman pre- 
ferred. . 

ComMMUMNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Peter is responded to by—‘ Nell,” eighteen, tall; 
dark, good looking, domesticated, and will inherit con- 
siderable property. 

AnniE by—‘‘ Homeless Harry,” who thinks she is all 
that she requires. 

Joserx by—“ E. F.,” twenty, pretty, loving, and tho- 
roughly domesticated. 

Louise by—‘ Alphonse,” twenty-two, fair, well edu- 
cated, considered handsome, amiable, and fond of home. 

Feux E, by—" Alice M.,” twenty, affectionate, lady- 
like, pretty, fair, and a good vocalist. 

Doxotuy by—“ Aleph,” twenty-three, considered hand- 
some, respectably ted, and fond of home. 

BertHa by—‘‘ J. P. O.," twenty-seven, 5ft. 8in., fair 
complexion, affectionate, and fond of home. 

W._C. T. by—‘* Kate D.,” eighteen, medium height, 
dark hair, blue eyes, and of a loving disposition. 

. 8. A. by—"* Blanche W,,” eighteen, medium height, 
light hair, blue eyes, musical, and domesticated. 

EBBE by—* M. B.,” who thinks that she is all he re- 
quires. 

Epitx by—‘ George,” twenty, fair, respectably con- 
nected, and a mechanic. 

Dora by—“ Happy Robert,” fair, good looking, and 
fond of home. 

Jounny Hawser by—* M. J. W.,” twenty-four, tall, 
handsome, and thinks she is everything he would desire, 

Moses by—“ Annie,” nineteen, fair complexion, brown 
nalts blue eyes, of a loving disposition, and domesti- 
cated. 

Ciara by—“G. P. F,,” medium height, fair, considered 
good looking, good tempered, fond of home, educated, 
and a mechanic. 

Mapeting by—* Charlie,” sixteen, dark curly hair, 
dark eyes, medium height, and is salesman in a drapery 
establishment. 

ReainaLp by—*‘ Pet,” eighteen, fair hair, brown eyes, 
considered handsome, well educated, a good pianiste, 
and of a loving disposition. 

First WHEEL in MippLe Warcu by—“ Phoda,” twenty- 
four, who is good tempered, and fond of singing and 
dancing. 

Fiorence by—“‘ Gustavus,” eighteen, 5ft. 5in., brown 
nd and eyes, a clerk in city office, affectionate, and fond 
of home. 

Livety Fioss by—“ H. T.,” twenty-one, 5ft. 4in., dirk 
hair, blue eyes, fond of singing and dancing, and of a 
loving disposition, 
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